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PREFACE. 
— o — 
The  Author,  in  sending  forth  these  "trifles  light 
as  air,"  is  anxious  to  offer  to  her  readers  this  one 
fact,  that  they  were  written    between   the    ages  of 
eleven  and  seventeen.     In  making  this  confession, 
she  is  in  no  way  desirous  of  extenuating  their  many 
faults,   or  of  soliciting  a  more  charitable  criticism' 
than  they  deserve.     They  have  been  called  forth  at 
the  desire  of  many  to  whom  they  have  been  made 
known  ;  and  to  those  who  may  be  good  enough  to 
peruse  them  she  would  use  the  words  of  the  gentle 

Goldsmith : 

"  Blame  where  you  must,  be  candid  where  you  can, 
And  be  each  critic  the  good-natured  man." — 

adding  these  words  of  a  later  poet : 

"  What  is  writ  is  writ, — 
Would  it  were  worthier  !  " — (Byron.) 

July,  1872. 
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THE  MIDSHIPMAN'S  BIBLE. 

UT  upon  the  unruffled  wave  lying, 

Is  seen  the  weather-beaten  craft — and  sighing 
Through  her  sails  the  sea  breeze  comes — as   high 

o'er 
Her  masts  the  wildly  screaming  sea  birds  soar. 
Upon  the  lone  beach  there  stand  side  by  side 
A  mother  and  her  son,  her  joy  and  pride. 
And  as  she  marks  that  dark  and  deep  blue  eye. 
With  long  drawn  kiss  arrests  the  deep  drawn  sigh — 
With  low  sad  parting  words  she  in  his  hands. 
Upon  the  lone  and  ever  yellow  sands, 
The  Holy  Book  does  place ;  and  with  a  heart 
Almost  breaking  within  her,  there  does  part 
From  him,  the  widow's  only  cherished  pride  ; 
Then  as  the  sailor  lad  does  face  the  wide 
Expansive  ocean's  breast,  with  tear  dimmed  eyes 
He  sees  her  much  loved  form  fast  fade,  and  sighs 
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As  home  comes  rushing  on  his  soul's  unrest, 
And  to  his  lips  his  mother's  prize  is  pressed. 
Once  in  his  berth,  his  boyish  courage  breaks. 
And   down    his   cheeks   a   tear   comes   fast    which 

makes 
His  young  heart  almost  bleed  anew  with  pain, 
As  home  thoughts  crowd  on  his  soul  again. 
Low  bent  in  prayer  before  the  throne  of  Grace 
He  kneels,  and  through  clasped  hands  that  shield 

his  face 
The  burning  tears  pierce  through. — Ah  !  who  shall 

say 
What  strength  to  him  is  given  who  thus  can  pray  ? 
Shall  not  He  who  once  crossed  the  crested  wave. 
And  by  His  word  gave  proof  that  He  could  save. 
Fill  with  a  peace  beyond  all  earthly  joy, 
The  heart  of  that  God  fearing  sailor  boy  ? 
Alone  he  kneels,  with  only  strangers  near. 
Severed  from  those  who  love  and  call  him  dear : 
But  gentle  sleep  o'ertakes  his  weary  eyes. 
Dries  up  the  tear,  and  stills  the  heaving  sighs. 

And  weeks  fly  by  :  and  thus  he  learns  to  love 
The  ocean's  waves  and  starry  depths  above. 
What  joy  he  feels  as  thus  upon  the  sea 
He  reads  its  deep  and  dreadful  mystery ! 
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And  as  his  face  by  summer  breeze  is  fanned, 
He  sits  with  this  her  Bible  in  his  hand. 

And  days  pass  on, — the  ship  is  homeward  bound  : 

He  longs  once  more  to  touch  the  sacred  ground 

Of  England,  his  hon^e,  his  own  native  land; 

Once  more  to  feel  that  fond  and  dear  embrace  ; 

Once  more  to  press  his  lips  to  that  fond  face, — 

But  oh  !  such  joy  for  him  can  never  be, 

His  mother's  face  he  never  more  shall  see  ! 

"  Mother,"  he  cries,  "the  clouds  drive  fast  to-night; 

No  star  is  there  in  all  the  heavens  to  light 

The    gathering    gloom."      The    mother    kneels    in 

prayer — 
To  Him  the  God  of  storms — and  prays  that  He 
Will  guard  her  only  one  upon  the  sea. 
Down  to  the  beach  the  rough  waves  pour 
Their  noisy  flood  with  loud  and  deafening  roar; 
The  wild  sea  birds  scream  to  the  fitful  gale, 
And  the  winds  re-echo  the  ceaseless  wail ! 
At  length  is  heard  the  sound  of  a  minute  gun, 
And  the  mother  thinks  of  her  only  son — 
With  a  piercing  scream,  from  her  prayer-bent  knee 
She  starts  and  cries  "  O  God  ! — a  gun  at  sea." 
With  frantic  haste  down  to  the  shore  she  speeds. 
And  there  at  once  her  greatest  sorrow  reads. 
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With  wild  clasped  hands  and  cold  and  whitened  lip, 
Helpless  to  save  she  sees  the  sinking  ship — 
Upon  the  shore  it  drifts  a  heavy  wreck, 
While  sea-gulls  scream  a  requiem  o'er  her  deck. 
The  childless  widow  to  her  home  returns. 
With  anguish  in  her  heart  that  almost  burns 
Her  life  away.     In  sad  silent  sorrow 
She  goes  her  lone  way  upon  the  morrow : 
Along  the  sea-side  sands  she  hears  the  roar 
Of  ocean  waves,  when  on  that  rocky  shore 
There  comes  to  her  keen  ears  a  piteous  whine 
Of  a  dumb  one's  grief  and  a  poor  brute's  sign. 
She  listens  a  while,  and  then  follows  the  sound, 
And  scarce  has  she  paced  the  tall  cliffs  round 
Ere  she  sees  the  mute  friend  of  him  her  pride. 
Who  leads  with  sad  step  to  her  lost  one's  side. 
There  lowly  she  kneels  by  her'dead  boy's  side 
To  kiss  his  white  lips  and  his  locks  divide : 
And  watching  him  there  through  the  tears  that  start 
She  sees  her  Bible  pressed  close  to  his  heart. 
With  a  prayer  to  her  God,  and  long  drawn  sigh, 
She  asks  that  with  him  alone  she  might  die. 

And  as  time  went  on  and  year  followed  year, 
The  widow  still  looked  with  many  a  tear 
On  that  Book  of  his  with  cover  so  worn, 
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And  its  well  thumbed  pages  and  leaves  so  torn, — 
And  carefully  placed  in  the  sacred  place 
Is  a  lock  of  hair  that  speaks  of  his  face. 
How  often  she  thought  of  his  gentle  smile, 
Which  now  she  can  feel  is  lost  but  a  while : 
How  often  she  prays  that  He  the  all  wise 
Will  take  her  to  meet  him  in  Paradise. 

And  when  years  had  passed  and  her  tread  was  slow, 
And  to  church  she  felt  could  no  longer  go, — - 
When  her  voice  was  weak  and  her  eyes  were  dim, — 
In  autumn's  eve  she  was  taken  to  him. 

'Neath  a  yew  tree  in  the  church-yard  loved  best 
The  widow  is  laid  with  her  boy  at  rest. 


WHAT   IS   MAN-? 

SEARCH  while   ye  may,  vain  and  presumptuous 
man, 
Thy  Hfe  alone,  one  short,  and  broken  span. 
There  is  no  pleasure,  yet  the  world's  alloy 
Steps  in  to  mar  thy  purest,  holiest  joy  ! 
Cast  round  thine  eyes,  the  starry  Heavens  survey, 
And  dost  no  sign  of  God  thine  eyes  repay  ? 
Sweeps  on  its  even  course,  each  stellar  world, 
In  seeming  vast  confusion  toss'd  and  hurl'd ; 
Like  the  fierce  fires,  which  quenchless  ever  rest, 
Deep  down  in  Hecla's  great  primeval  breast. 
Each  hath  its  orbit  traced:  God's  mighty  Hand 
Their  every  course  and  slightest  rule  hath  plann'd. 
Untrodden  worlds,  whose  fiery  locks  out-stream, 
To  man's  wondering  eyes,  their  sickly  beam  ; 
Lost,  for  a  time,  in  blue  Heaven's  ariel  deep, 
Mid  unknown  planets  they  revolving  sweep. 
Thro'  the  vast  realms  of  space  th'  ether  light, 
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Dispersed  by  them  still,  as  vapour  bright, 

Like  wintr'y  sun,  when  o'er  the  barren  down ; 

And  flame  tinted  ocean,  that  seems  to  frown 

In  those  rough  crested  waves,  which  o'er  its  face 

Leap  to  the  shingled  shore  in  idle  grace. 

And  when  the  sinking  sun,  a  weary  dip. 

His  red  throne  midst  deep,  the  passing  ship 

Doth  seem  to  sail  athwart  his  ruby  breast. 

Till  ebon-veil'd  darkness  around  her  rest ! 

Thy  number'd  hairs,  and  wondrous  frame,  the  care 

Of  Him,  thy  Master,  every  limb  doth  bear ; — 

Thy  treasured  eyes,  a  ray  of  Heavenly  light, 

Lo  !  at  His  Word  could  close  in  endless  night ; — 

The  tropic  sand,  parch'd  waste,  the  smiling  vale, 

God's  Hand  doth  bless,  the  mountain  or  the  dale. 

Man's  noblest  works,  in  dust  or  ruin  lies ; 

In  his  proudest  halls  the  lone  owlet  cries  ! 

Thou  shadow  !  thy  poor  mind  would  fondly  clasp 

That  which  unfathomed  lies  beyond  thy  grasp. 

Pause,  presumptuous  babbler  ! — there  is  between, 

Immeasureable  gulfs,  too  vast,  I  ween, 

E'er  with  thy  feeble  human  brain  to  span. 

•JS"  Tt"  •fr  Tt*  "TV"  -J^  •/t*  VP  TP 

Beware,  lest,  Moses  like,  thou  see'st  the  land, 
Beset  by  doubts  and  fears  on  either  hand : 
Behold,  now  lost  to  ye  for  evermore, 
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The  fair  home  thou  could'st  have  won  on  Heav'n's 

shore. 
Like  a  prisoner,  bending  'neath  the  rod, 
Meet  face  to  face  thy  deep  offended  God  ! 
Oh  !  see'st  thou  not  the  "  Infinite  "  didst  place 
In  secret,  hidden  from  thy  wondering  face. 
Much  that  is  destined  from  thyself  to  lie  ; 
Unfitted  for  thy  frail  and  mortal  eye  ? 
Oh  !  can'st  thou  count  the  grains  of  yellow  sand. 
That  weaves  a  golden  belt  around  the  land  ? 
Can'st  thou,  from  its  vast  depths,  the  ocean  drain? — 
Of  other  years,  draw  forth  the  wrecks  again  ? 
Ephem'ral  one  !  limit  not  Him  who  made 
Thou,  and  thy  world  ! — The  mighty  Hand  that  gave 
To  thee  perfection,  and  perfection's  crown : 
Thy  first  great  sin  brought  sorrow  quickly  down  ! 
What  is  thy  God  ? — A  Spirit,  that  doth  move — 
An  unseen  Being,  whose  Almighty  Love 
Thro'  all  Eternity,  in  His  own  power 
Has  past ; — a  breath  ;  a  vision  as  of  flowers — 
Pure,  undefiled,  in  Paradise  that  bloom 
Amidst  the  gardens  of  the  blest  so  soon. — 
As  their  Earth's  mission  done,  to  our  dull  eye, 
Beneath  the  wintry  winds  they  fade  and  die. 
Not  so  they  rise,  in  glories  fresh  and  true. 
Far,  far  beyond  the  star  realms,  and  the  blue 
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Untrodden  cloud-land,  and  to  bloom  again, 
Mid  happy  souls  released  from  worldly  pain. 
Oh  !  fair  flowers,  ye  are  footsteps  surely,  made 
By  Angels  o'er  the  world  our  Master  gave, 
As  beauteous  samples  of  His  mighty  Hand  ! — 
That  could  by  "  Word  "  a  world's  foundation  plan. 
There  is  a  gulf,  an  abyss,  vast,  unseen. 
Some  lives,   and   actions,   e'en   some  thoughts   be- 
tween. 
Alas  !  one  so  foul,  and  one  oft  so  pure, — 
'Tis  curious  that  each  should  thus  endure  ; 
Sever'd,  yet  bound,  as  by  some  magic  spell. 
The  pure  and  tarnished  oft  together  dwell. 
Inscrutable  the  great  occult  laws  which  bind 
The  natural  living  soul  to  all  mankind ; 
And,  amidst  the  worst  we  yet  sometimes  see 
Some  element  still  trailing,  wild  and  free. 
That  marks  the  impress  of  some  fallen  soul. 
Whose  form  debased,  as  long  years  did  roll. 
Still  shows  how  high  each  aspiration  rose, 
Only,  alas  !  to  sink  'midst  fear  and  woe  ! 
When  science  oft  her  bright  glittering  wing 
Shines  out,  and  casts  o'er  each  forbidden  thing 
The  golden  halo  of  many  a  rainbow  dream. 
That  e'en  with  its  fair  and  brilliant  gleam, 
Leads  on  ! — and,  yet,  alas,  but  to  deceive, 
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Like  the  bright  fires  that  at  the  dewy  eve 

FHes  o'er  the  mossy  fen  with  flick'ring  ray, 

The  lone  traveller  only  leads  astray. 

Oh  !  Thou  great  Inscrutable,  who  didst  plan 

Each  link  and  bond  that  gives  to  mortal  man 

The  power  of  thought  supreme,  the  form  Divine, — 

Once  his  glorious  image  form'd  to  shine  ! 

Oh  !  Heaven-born  gift,  thou  mak'st  our  feeble  brain 

Start  and  recoil ; — and  yet  we  seize  again, 

Each  sever'd  link  and  portion  of  the  chain. 

Hail  Powers  Divine  !  to  Thee  indeed  be  given 

The  perfect  praise  of  nature  and  of  Heav'n. 

Man,  fallen  man,  shall  tune  his  varied  tongue. 

And  thus,  by  each  Thy  holy  praise  be  sung ; 

All  Thy  glorious  works  must  pass  away, 

Thy  truth  and  justice  ne'er  shall  know  decay  ! 


ANECDOTE   OF   A    BOY, 

who  was  saved  during  the  hurricane  which  happened 
off  St.  Thomas'  Island,  West  Indies,  when  the  royal 
mail  steamer  "  Rhone  "  was  lost,  and  many  other 
vessels  of  different  nations.  Nearly  all  the  "Rhone" 
crew  perished  from  the  effects  of  this  most  fearful 
"cyclone"  ;  such  a  one  not  having  been  experienced 
for  many,  many  years.     (Oct.  2gth,  1867.) 


The  Boy's  Story. — Value  of  a  Life  Buoy. 

John  Bailey,  an  intelligent  looking  lad,  living  at 
5,  Regent  street,  Southampton,  said, — 

"  When  the  ship  '  Rhone '  struck  I  was  on  deck, 
and  jumped  on  the  port  side,  and  then  into  the 
water.  I  was  then  about  half  an  hour  on  a  piece  of 
wood  ;  and  then  I  saw  an  ordinary  seaman,  named 
Gough,  fall  out  of  a  life  buoy,  and  I  swam  towards 
it.     I  was  knocking  about  a  long  time,  with  both  my 
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arms  through  the  lanyards,  until  it  began  to  rain, 
and  then  I  thought  it  was  no  good  stopping  any 
longer,  and  so  I  dropped  off  to  sleep  in  the  buoy ; 
but  I  had  no  supper  first  though  !  I  did  not  dream 
at  all,  and  when  I  woke  up  I  was  near  the  shingle, 
about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  shore.  I 
struck  off  for  the  shore,  and  saved  myself;  and  then 
laid  down,  and  went  to  sleep  all  night,  with  the  life 
buoy  for  my  pillow.  The  buoy  is  marked  '  Rhone,' 
and  I  have  brought  it  home  with  me.  Of  course  I 
had  nothing  for  my  breakfast.  I  walked  about  for 
two  or  three  hours  on  Beef  Island ;  and  then  I  fell 
in  with  two  others,  and  we  have  come  home  in 
the  '  Douro.'  " 


'T'HE  wind  is  fair,  the  breeze  is  free, 
-^      And  land  is  fading  fast ; 
The  harbour  mouth  long  left  behind. 
The  isles  will  soon  be  past. 

And  on  she  speeds,  her  canvas  spread, 

To  catch  the  tropic  gales ; 
Ah  !  well  a  hundred  hearts  beat  high, 

The  moment  when  she  sails  ! 
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The  sun  hath  coord  his  flaming  breast 

Amidst  the  ocean's  wave, 
And  thro'  the  darkness  the  young  moon 

Shines  ghostly  as  the  grave. 

I 

The  flying  scud,  and  racking  cloud, 

Around  her  course  along; 
And  thro'  the  cords  and  brailed  sails 

It  moans  its  mournful  song. 

Landward  she  drifts,  before  the  storm, 

Swift  o'er  the  angry  deep ; — 
She  tossing  here,  and  labouring  there, 

Her  midnight  course  doth  keep. 

Thus  speeding  thro'  the  driving  gale, 

The  waters  rolling  free ; 
The  light'ning  shows,  with  fitful  glare, 

An  isle  upon  her  lee. 

A  moment,  and  the  good  ship  lies 

A  wreck  amid  the  rocks ; 
And  piece  by  piece,  she  slowly  yields 

Before  the  wild  deep's  shocks  ! 
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A  hundred  lips  in  anguish  cry, 
A  hundred  hearts  now  quail, — 

As  in  their  souls  they  curs'd  the  hour 
When  tempted  thus  to  sail. 

Long  howls  the  wind,  with  mocking  scream, 

Around  the  broken  mast ; 
The  moaning  surge,  the  crashing  plank, 

In  dire  review  are  past ! 

The  floating  forms  of  dying  men, 
Wash'd  from  the  sinking  ship — 

As  o'er  the  gale  there  sweeps  the  cry 
That's  breath'd  by  dying  lips  ! 

.     And  darting  from  the  wreck'd  ship  side, 
There  bounds  one  youthful  form, — 
Clings  closely  to  yon  floating  buoy 
For  safety  mid  the  storm. 

Now  o'er  his  head,  in  pearly  shower, 

The  crystal  waters  sweep. 
And  down  within  its  rolling  trough 

He  rests  upon  the  deep  ! 
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Long  hours  do  pass,  no  hand  doth  come 

The  Sailor  Boy  to  save  ; — 
And  drifting  on,  he  seems  to  be 

But  hanging  o'er  his  grave  ! 

Thou,  God,  art  there, — Thy  kindly  Hand 

Has  sealed  his  eyes  in  sleep : 
Ah  !  Thou  above  the  Sailor  Boy 

A  sov'reign  watch  doth  keep. 

His  sleep  is  calm  :  no  thoughts  of  home 

Distress  his  w^eary  breast  ; 
And  ne'er  illusion  of  the  night 

Can  break  the  Sea  Boy's  rest  1 

O  God,  his  trust  but  lies  in  Thee, — 
His  youthful  conscience  clear; — 

And  though  upon  the  deep,  he  feels 
That  he  hath  nought  to  fear. 

The  morn  in  blushing  splendour  breaks 

Athwart  the  eastern  sky  ; 
O'er  head,  in  ever  circling  flight, 

The  sea  bird  wheeling  by. 
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And  yonder  lies  the  palm  crown'd  isle, 
With  stretch  of  pure  white  strand  ; 

The  eddying  waters  bear  him  on. 
Till  safely  reached,  the  land  ! 

Deliver'd  from  the  bounding  main. 
With  cheeriul  heart  once  more, — 

He  feels  his  foot  hath  touched  the  reef, 
And  safely  greets  the  shore. 

'Tis  gained  ! — he  weary  sinks  to  rest, 
The  life  buoy  for  his  pillow ; 

And  sleeps  once  more,  on  palmy  isle, 
Saved  from  the  wrathful  billow  ! 


TO  VIOLETS,  WET  WITH  DEW. 

OH  !  glancing  from  the  woodland  glades, 
Comes  the  violet's  modest  eye, 
Thus  smiling  up  thro'  forest  shades, 
In  robe  of  white,  or  purple  dye. 

Herald  of  gay  and  laughing  Spring, 
Wafting  thy  rich  perfume  around  ; 

To  earth  alone  could  angels  bring 

The  bloom  that  to  my  heart  is  bound  ! 

The  diamond  dew-drops  as  they  lay, 
Thus  trembling  in  the  April  sun, — 

All  bright  and  beaming  'neath  his  ray. 
They  fade  ere  yet  the  noon's  begun. 

Dew-drops,  poised  on  buds  so  slender,  ' 
Falling  when  the  world  is  robed  in  sleep : 

Ye  are  the  tears,  soft  and  tender, 

That  Christ  for  man  could  only  weep ! 

c 
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Would,  bright  as  ciystal  drops  of  dew, 
Our  iove  to  God  still  clearer  stand  ; 

Each  weary  soul  retrace  anew 

The  records  of  His  mighty  Hand  ! 

Would,  dear  gentle  flower,  that  we 

Might  leave,  in  death,  a  name  like  thine ; 

And  our  lives  would  more  truly  be 
An  image  of  our  Lord  Divine  ! 


REMINISCENCES  OF  OXFORD. 


PROLOGUE. 

ONCE  more  this  dear  old  city  I  behold, 
With  spires  and  towers  rising  grand  and  bold ; 
Two  years  ago,  (how  long  the  time  has  been ! ) 
Since  I  thy  grand  and  grey-grown  walls  have  seen. 
Time  has,  I  see,  reclad  each  lichened  wall, 
And  flung  a  darker  robe  on  each  and  all. 
Thou  hast  a  grace  so  rich,  and  air  antique, — 
Of  which  I  often  think,  and  love  to  speak ! — 
That  ever  seems  to  point  with  conscious  pride. 
To  thy  lov'd  name  and  fame  ! — so  great  and  wide. 
Fairest  of  all  cities ! — my  love  and  joy. — 
Others,  to  me,  are  tainted  with  alloy  ! 

c  2 
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MARTYRS'  MEMORIAL. 

THERE,  proudly  towering  to  the  morning  skies, 
The  mournful  records  of  the  dead  arise''; — 
The  Autumn  sun  its  golden  rays  have  thrown. 
In  rich  profusion  o'er  the  sculptured  stone. 
On  pinnacle  and  cross,  its  changing  beam. 
Robes  the  proud  record  with  many  a  gleam. 
As  rising  'midst  the  heav'n  pointing  cluster, 
So  bright  and  fair! — with  a  glorious  lustre. 
Behold  this  noble  pile  ! — Oh  !  never  more. 
May  thine  old  walls  witness  the  scenes  of  yore; 
And  long  may  this  Martyrs'  record  inspire 
Both  masters  and  students  with  proud  desire 
To  expel  each  dire  error  from  our  land 
And  of  "The  Truth,"  our  faithful  champion  stand! 
Fair  city  arise ! — Cast  from  thee  away, 
Each  semi-Roman  practice  of  our  day. 
In  learning  deep,  long  may  you  proudly  shine, 
And  of  Britain's  creed  be  the  glorious  shrine! 


0 


THE   SCHOOLS. 

N  to  our  glorious  Schools  I  wend  my  way, 

And  thus   once    more,  their  honoured   courts 
survey : — 
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Their  fine  old  walls  have  linked  their  noble  fame 
With  thine  proud  Oxford's  ever  ancient  name. 
There  in  sculptured  grandeur  and  beauty  rise 
Their  ancient  pinnacles  to  the  clear  blue  skies  ; 
How  often  have  the  great  and  honoured  dead 
Aroused  thy  slumbering  echoes  with  their  tread  ? 
Some  have    gone    forth    and    with    their   cherished 

name 
Linked  to  thy  glory  their  own  power  and  fame  ; 
And  each  fresh  laurel  added  to  their  crown, 
Around  thy  name  a  nobler  glory  bound. 
Say,  what  is  man — that  in  his  little  day 
The  boasted  joys  or  griefs  should  pass  away  ? 
The  time  must  come  when  earthly  care  no  more 
Can  touch  the  icy  heart ;  while,  as  of  yore, 
The  world  its  round  of  busy  pleasures  go. 
Nor  on  the  vacant  place  one  thought  bestow. 
The  golden  visions  of  his  power  and  fame 
Fade,  to  the  future  age — an  empty  name ! 
His  vaunted  wisdom  lost ! — The  worm  and  rust 
Have  trailed  his  cherished  learning  in  the  dust. 
His  thoughts  and  acts  are  criticised  no  more  ; 
The  world  rolls  on  as  thoughtless  as  of  yore  ! 
Fast  from  his  fellow-men  his  memory  fades 
Into  oblivion,  as  the  evening  shades. 
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THE  BODLEIAN. 

ENTERING  there  through  yon  low  open  door, 
Which  bears  its  famous  title  written  o'er, 
Joyfully  I  mount  thy  stairs,  and  there  stand, 
And  feel  thou  art  the  glory  of  our  land  ! 
With  grateful  heart,  and  yet  bewildered  brain, 
Thy  walls  proud  sanctuary  I  greet  again. 
The  glorious  "missals,"  so  enrich'd  with  gold, — 
With  varied  tints,  and  yet  in  age  so  old ! 
Where  e'er  I  turn,  where  e'er  my  footsteps  glide, 
Still  massive  piles  are  seen  on  every  side ; 
Yet,  as  I  musing  stand,  I  can  but  think 
How  low  our  richest  lore  doth  ever  sink — 
Compared  with  that  which  is  half  concealed. 
And  by  a  mightier  Power  to  us  reveal'd ! 
It  is  Thine  Hand,  O  God,  alone  can  frame 
Such  lowly  beings  to  uphold  Thy  Name. 
Man  holds  a  short  and  ever  changing  sway; — 
Thine,  Glorious  Lord  !   doth  never  know  decay  ! 
Alas  !  how  many  a  young  and  fever'd  head 
Has  labour'd  on  for  wealth,  whose  fame  is  dead; 
And  lived  to  learn  that  Fortune's  golden  smile 
Is  but  a  deep  and  subtle  changing  wile  ! 
Their  glorious  dreams  have  faded  fast  away, 
To  worthless  dross  and  ever  swift  decay. 
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ST.  MARY-THE-VIRGIN. 

HIGH  in  great  grandeur  to  the  Autumn  sky, 
Saint  Mary's  noble  steeple  rises  high, 
O'er  its  gold  vane,  the  morning  sun's  strong  ray, 
With  many  a  bright  gleam,  doth  dance  and  play; 
Statues  and  pinnacles  in  high  relief  appear. 
O'er  every  nich  the  gladdening  beams  do  cheer; 
Beneath  thy  sunny  porch,  again  I  stand. 
As  the  old  door  yields  beneath  the  hand, — 
The  long  vistas  of  each  grand  old  aisle, 
On  the  eager  gaze  invitingly  smile  ! 
The  sun  a  thousand  fading  rays  hath  thrown, 
In  rich  profusion,  o'er  the  grey  old  stone, — 
On  boss  and  corbie,  pulpit  too,  knd  floor. 
Its  glorious  beams,  so  cheerfully  scatter'd  o'er. 
Yet,  how  many  a  fitful  changing  scene 
Within  thy  ancient  walls  hath  too  oft  been  ? 
Oh  !  hath  not  persecution's  name 
Linked  with  thine  own  its  saddening  awful  fame  ? 
Our  much  loved  primate^  was  hurried  from  thy  gate, 
'Neath  Balliol's  walls  to  meet  a  martyr's  fate  ; 
May  Rome  no  more  in  thee  assert  her  sway, 
And  with  an  iron  hand  exclude  the  day. 
Let  glorious  truth  with  undimm'd  radiance  shine, 
Spreading  her  spotless  wings  o'er  every  clime. 
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NEW  COLLEGE  CHAPEL. 

HOW  glorious  art  thou,  and  still  unchang'd, 
As  when  the  princely  Bishop  Wykeham  ranged  ! 
Each  noble  arch,  each  dim  and  solemn  aisle, 
Giving  grace  and  beauty  to  his  mighty  pile. 
How  formed  art  thou  to  draw  the  wayward  mind 
To  things  far  greater,  and  still  more  divine  1 
From  vaulted  roof  the  solemn  anthem's  sound 
Is  heard  in  echo  as  it  floats  around ; — 
Higher  and  higher  the  ringing  voices  swell. 
And  in  the  fine  old  roof  the  fading  echoes  dwell. 
From  thy  noble  windows  patriarchs  look  down, 
Some  appear  to  smile,  others  seem  to  frown. 
In  the  dim  distance  of  their  ancient  aisle, 
Stands  in  relief  the  organ's  stately  pile  ! 


MAGDALEN  COLLEGE. 

WITH  pleasure,  once  again,  I  now  behold 
Magdalen's  fine  tower,  rising  grand  and  bold ; 
To  cloistered  shades  I  bend  my  gladsome  way, 
Beneath  the  noble  gate,  now  old  and  grey. 
On  every  trellised  arch  the  ivy  clings. 
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O'er  every  gabled  point  some  tendril  flings, 
From  each  quaint  nook,  out-peep  its  lovely  leaves, 
Their  pendant  garlands  waving  in  the  breeze  ; 
The  virgin  creeper,  in  rich  massive  shower. 
Climbs  o'er  the  gabled  points,  turrets  and  tower. 
And  in  the  verdant  lawn  bright  scarlet  leaves 
Lie  strewed,  and  withered  all  around  the  trees ; 
Down  from  each  ancient  arch  there  stiffly  frown. 
Grotesque  figures  with  twining  ivy  crown'd,* 
Time-worn  and  defaced,  now  quaintly  there  stand, 
Much  changed  from  mediaeval  sculptor's  hand, — 
Proudly  they  raise  their  dark  and  blemish'd  forms, 
To  brave  the  Summer  sun,  or  Wint'ry  storms  1 


THE  BROAD  WALK. 

NOW,  on  with  gladsome  step  I  wend  my  way 
By    Merton's    Gothic  tower,   grown   old  and 
grey  ;— 
The  Autumn  air  is  blowing  fresh  and  sweet. 
As  from  the  distant  hills  we  thus  it  meet. 
Oft  'neath  thy  lofty  elm  trees'  silent  shade, 
I've  watched  the  sear  and  yellow  leaves  fast  fade ; 
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Oft  have  I  wandered  'neath  thy  verdant  groves, 

And  by  thy  classic  stream,  that  memory  loves, 

Where  dewy  eve  looks  down  with  weeping  eye, 

And  stars  hang  trembling  in  the  twilight  sky  ! — 

Where,  in  the  distance,  all  thy  noble  spires 

Stand  proudly  forth,  illumined  by  the  fires 

Of  the  fast-sinking  sun,  whose  last  faint  ray, 

With  a  thousand  fancies  brightly  play ! 

Oxford  !  though  thy  fond  groves  I  see  no  more. 

Yet,  I'll  love  thee  still  for  the  days  of  yore. 

Oft  in  my  walks  I  seem  to  see  again 

Thy  spires   and  towers !      Oh !    dreams  so  fair  and 

vain. 
Ye  linger  like  the  perfume  round  the  flower. 
Too  rudely  snatched  from  her  fair  forest  bower. 
Forgive  me  if  in  every  grove  I  trace 
Some  fancied  scenes  of  that  dear  ancient  place  ; 
Musing,  as  I  speed  upon  my  quiet  way, 
On  earthly  things  and  their  too  fast  decay. 


CHRIST    CHURCH. 


THE  "  Great  Tom's"  noble  tower  salutes  my  gaze, 
As  to  its  noble  arch  my  eyes  I  raise, — 
In  mighty  grandeur  it  doth  upward  spring. 
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And  o'er  the  silent  quad  its  shadows  fling! 

In  its  far-famed  hall,  with  pride  I  have  seen, 

Bishops  and  Cardinals,  with  Kings  and  Deans, 

Noble  Knights,  Chancellors,  and  British  Queens. 

Before  the  portrait  of  a  handsome  knight, 

Truthful  to  nature  and  full  of  life, 

My  mother  stood,  her  eyes  suffused  with  tears. 

Pale  with  emotion,  and  with  heart-felt  sigh 

She  pressed  my  hand,  drew  me  to  her  side, — 

With  gentle  accents,  and  voice  so  mild, 

Whisper'd,  "It  is  my  Father,*  my  own  dear  child, 

Would  that  he  could  speak — for  a  moment  live, — 

That  I  once  more  could  hear  his  kindly  voice, 

And  to  my  only  child  his  blessing  give  : — 

Oh  !  Canada,  how  short  his  sovereign  rule  o'er  thee  ! 

Beloved  and  honoured,  regretted,  mourned  was  he, 

When  far  from  his  own  fair  land,  alas  ! 

Away  from  earth  to  Heaven's  bliss  he  passed  ; 

From  Canada,  thy  faithful  pine-clad  shore, 

A  sad  and  cheerless  burden  '  The  Warspite'  bore, 

Its  governor,  beneath  whose  too  short  sway 

Thy  faithful  and  rich  verdant  province  lay ; 

The  fatal  sign,  lowered  o'er  the  main. 

With  swelling  sails  she  sweeps  once  more  again  !  " 

We  leave  the  hall,  descend  the  steps  with  care, 

To  breathe  once  more  the  soft  and  balmy  air ; 
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Yet,   ere    I   turn,  while    on   the    mighty    Wolsey's 

fate, 
I  pause  to  muse  upon  the  fallen  "  great," — 
Once  the  proud  favourite  of  a  haughty  king. 
Sunk  midst  disgrace — what  lessons  doth  it  bring  ! 
He  who  had  ruled  with  unrelenting  sway, 
O'er  king  and  peasant  in  his  palmy  day; 
By  man  forsaken,  of  every  hope  forlorn. 
Midst    Leicester's    noble   towers,    died,     alas !     un- 

mourn'd. 
How  valueless  is  worldly  wealth  and  great  fame  ! 
They  die  perchance  alone — some  empty  name 
Are  the  sad  records  of  the  human  soul. 
That  make  this  vain  world  its  highest  goal. 
There  is  a  lamp  that  too  often  dimly  shines 
O'er  the  wide  waste  of  swiftly-rolling  Time. 
When  true  ambition  fires  the  soul  of  man. 
What    glorious    thoughts    and    mighty    deeds    are 

plan'd ! 
The  noble  offspring  of  a  good  and  generous  mind. 
With  true  love-cords  our  affections  to  bind, — 
Grand  in  each  vast  idea,  it  ever  fondly  seems 
To  seize  on  our  brightest  hope,  the  passing  gleam. 
Moulded  and  formed  to  hold  its  glorious  sway. 
And  with  gentle  hands  it  rules  too  short  a  day ! 
Alas !  when  fled  for  ever  to  a  heavenly  home, 
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We  catch  the  glories  which  around  it  shone  : — 
The  ever  thoughtless  self,  whose  memories  show 
The  generous  worth,  scarce  valued  here  below  ; 
Each  noble  deed  and  word  for  ever  chain'd 
To  the  regretted  object  of  an  honoured  name  ! 


EPILOGUE. 

MY  task  is  o'er! — and  my  lay  is  sung! — 
Laid  by  my  harp,  on  the  "  Isis  "  strung, 
Their  humble  cords  relax,  their  tensions  o'er, 
The  fading  echoes  die  away  once  more ; 
Each  noble  tower,  each  slender  Gothic  spire, 
Lives  in  my  memory  and  thy  name  inspire. 
A  love  so  strong,  so  powerful  and  deep. 
My  mind  can  scarce  conceive,  or  tongue  can  speak! 
Oxford,  thy  worthy  fame  once  more  I've  sung, 
With  sounding  harp,  and  ever  ready  tongue  ; 
Fain  would  I  see  thine  ancient  walls  unscath'd 
By  the  sad  errors  of  our  modern  days. 
Hold  fast  thy  "  Faith,"  if  thou  would'st  never  see 
Thy  power  and  glory  fade  midst  deep  adversity. 
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Beware  !   Rome's  deep  and  ever  subtle  guile 
Is  laid  beneath  her  soft  and  blandest  smile, — 
With  every  outward  pomp  and  glittering  show, 
She  steadily  seeks  to  strike  the  dire  blow  ! 
Beware  !  lest  midst  the  ruins  of  her  former  state, 
Proud  Oxford,  sorrowing,  mourns  her  fallen  fate. 


THE  FIRST  DAY  OF  SPRING. 

DEAR  Mamma,  what  a  glorious,  lovely  day  ! 
And  the  first  day  of  the  Spring, 
How  many  happy  and  pleasant  thoughts 
To  our  hearts  and  minds  must  bring ! 

Let  us  sit  on  that  dear  old  rustic  seat, 
Glance  at  the  beautiful  landscapes  round  ; 

Nature,  so  charming,  smiles  o'er  every  thing, 
In  the  sunny  heavens  and  on  the  ground. 

Look  at  the  lark !  how  sweetly  he  sings 
As  he  gracefully  ascends  in  the  air ; 

Joy  to  our  hearts  he  ever  brings, 
To  banish  all  trouble  and  care. 

As  I  watch  him  soar  from  my  sight, 

Sweet  notes  still  ring  on  my  ear, 
Soon  to  descend  with  joy  and  delight, 

To  his  mate  so  loving  and  dear ! 
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I  hear  the  soft  sound  of  the  humble  bee 
It  reminds  me  of  years  long  past, 

When  I  was  a  child,  full  of  joy  and  glee. 
How  I  raced  it  o'er  the  grass. 

In  an  orchard  near,  full  of  lovely  bloom, 

I  can  hear  the  cuckoo  cry, 
Sweet  emblem  of  Spring,  how  much  too  soon 

To  us  you  will  say  "  Good-bye  "  ! 

I  hear  the  murmur  of  a  rippling  brook, 
Flowing  down  in  a  crystal  stream : 

I  walk  to  the  bank  and  take  a  look 
If  any  silvery  fish  may  be  seen. 

A  glorious  sun  reflects  his  genial  ray 
O'er  brooks  and  meadows  so  green ; 

And  the  old  Cleeve  Hills  look  so  gay, 
Bold,  and  grand,  midst  a  golden  sheen. 

The  dear  little  lambs  are  skipping  about, 

In  a  circle,  round  as  a  ring, 
At  so  merry  a  sight,  I  feel,  and  cry  out — 

Welcome  !  The  first  day  of  Spring       I 


THE  PATHLESS  DEEP. 

GIVE  me,  oh,  give  me  the  pathless  deep, 
The  boundless  ocean,  fair  and  wide ; 
With  a  fine  breeze  rising  from  its  sleep. 
And  the  swiftly  running  tide ! 

The  stately  ship,  with  her  snowy  shroud, 
Flinjgjuig  back  the  glittering  spray : 

'Tis  a  Mght  to  make  the  seaman  proud, 
As  she  flies  on  her  onward  way  1 

Proudly  she  spurns  the  billows'  crest, 
As  she  bends  'neath  the  rising  gales ; 

Along  she  flies,  o'er  the  ocean's  breast. 
With  her  well  filled  snow-white  sails  ! 

Give  me,  give  me  the  trackless  sea — 
The  fair  ocean  so  free  and  wide ; — 

'Tis  all  I  ask, — 'tis  enough  for  me, 
With  a  good  ship  for  my  fair  bride ! 

D 


ANSWER  TO  "THE  PATHLESS  DEEP." 

THE  wind  is  fair,  the  dancing  spray 
Fast  breaking  round  our  bow, — 
The  sea  bird  wheeHng  far  away, 
All  merrily  on  we  go ! 

My  own,  my  own,  thou  dancing  waves, 
With  bright  and  pearl  crown'd  <^fl|ts, 

Murmuring  o'er  its  coral  caves. 
Where  the  mermaid  idle  rests ! 

Cool  and  clear,  mid  the  reft  below. 

The  fish  and  dolphins  play ; 
As  living  gems,  to  the  rocks  there  grow 

The  ocean  flowers  so  gay. 

Swift-footed  waves,  ye  wildly  dance 

To  the  mermaid's  Syren  song; 
And  throwing  back  the  pale  moon's  glance, 

Ye  gaily  trip  along ! 
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The  moon  is  up,  the  stars  shine  bright 

Athwart  the  harbour  bar, 
And  their  pure  and  silvery  light, — 

Ne'er  passing  cloud  doth  mar. 

The  deep,  the  deep,  so  fair  and  wide, 

The  fathomless  and  free, 
'Tis  the  wild  and  eddying  tide 

That's  ever  dear  to  me. 

Now  swell  the  white  and  snowy  sails — 

The  lighthouse  point  is  past, — 
And  bursting  from  their  idle  brails, 

They  bend  the  lofty  mast. 

Hurrah  !  hurrah  !  can  dusty  land, 

With  its  verdant  quiet  lea, 
E'en  show,  I  ween,  a  bolder  band 

Than  the  toilers  of  the  sea  ? 


D  2 


THE  PAST. 


AT^ES,  by-gone  days  have  such  a  charm, 
-*■      Unmatched  by  pleasure's  gayest  scene  ; 
Pure  and  short,  her  childhood's  happy  day, 
And  boyhood's  bright  illusive  dream  ! 


The  hazle  copse  and  wooded  knoll, 

Rise  now  again  to  us  so  fair ; 
When  voices  hushed  and  faces  fled 

Were  once  gay  sporting  with  us  there ! 

At  times,  amidst  the  twilight,  book  in  hand, 
I  watch  the  embers  of  the  winter's  fire ; — 

The  grey  past  rises  :  again  I  see 
A  river,  and  a  city's  spire. 
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A  rise  of  meadows,  oh !  so  bright  and  green, 
With  river  creeping  slowly  all  along ; 

With  hedge-rows  gemmed  with  many  a  flower. 
Cheered  by  the  throstle's  gayest  song ! 

And  then  a  change  comes  o'er  my  dream, 
To  my  own  dull  and  dusty  nook  ; 

Where  oft  with  aching  head  and  weary  brain, 
I  toil  along  amidst  my  books. 

Back  comes  the  vision  of  the  golden  past, — 
Of  boyhood,  and  my  college  day, — 

Of  old  familiar  faces  that  I  lov'd. 
Still  unforgot,  though  pass'd  away  ! 

Oh !  still  amidst  my  waking  dreams  I  hover 
O'er  the  noble  city's  ancient  street ; 

And  with  friends  long  buried,  tread  them 
Once  again  with  busy  feet ! 

The  old  hazel  copse  I  loved  so  well 

My  feet  may  track  no  more ; 
No,  the  grand  old  city,  quaint  and  gay, 

Still  rises  as  of  yore  ! 
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Now  forty  long  years  have  come  and  gone, 
My  earliest  boyhood's  hopes  fulfilled, 

Since  first  I  saw  those  towers  rise, 
And  felt  ambition's  latent  thrill ! 

Oh  !  time  has  come  !  and  time  must  go! — 
And  pleasures  all  have  pass'd  away; — 

Yet  still  from  those  glad  seasons  shine 
Mem'ries  too  bright  to  know  decay  ! 
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PART    THE    FIRST. 

THE  anchor's  weighed,  the  noble  sails  are  set, 
And  with  a  parting  tear  young  Harold's  cheeks 
are  wet ; 
His  eyes  were  dim  as  he  watched  the  fading  strand, 
And  with  a  lonely  heart,  he  leaves  his  native  land  : 
Perhaps  for  many  years  a  wanderer  to  roam. 
Far  from  his  country,  kindred,  friends,  and  home  !  — 
Lonely  and  sad  he  leans  o'er  the  vessel's  side. 
Watching  the  sea  gulls  as  they  playfully  dive, 
Unconscious  that  any  kind  friend  is  near 
Silently  watching  the  fast  flowing  tear. 
A  hand  is  Hghtly  on  his  shoulder  pressed, 
And  by  a  stranger's  voice  he  is  thus  addressed  : — 
"  Poor  boy ! — Thou  seemest  sad  and  lonely  here, 
Banish   such  sad  thoughts,   and   dry  those  bitter 
tears ! 
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Is  there  aught  that  Ernold  can  do  or  say 

To  clear  thy  path,  and  smooth  thy  rugged  way  ?  " 

These  words  he  spoke  with  such  a  gentle  grace, 

That  Harold  gazed  in  the  kind  speaker's  face, 

And  thought  some  angel  from  the  sky 

Had  flown  from  thence  to  earth,  and  hovered  nigh ! 

As  the  sun  light  fell  on  his  flaxen  hair, 

His  form  seemed  so  beautiful,  bright,  and  fair : 

His  clear  grey  eye,  so  calm  and  mild. 

And  around  his  face,  played  a  winning  smile. 

Harold  told  him  how  he  had  left  his  home. 

O'er  the  wide  world  a  lonely  wand'rer  to  roam, 

Regardless  of  all  earthly  bonds  and  ties  ; 

And  of  his  mother  spoke  with  tears  and  sighs!  — 

"  Harold,"  cried  Ernold,  "  I  will  be  your  friend; 

Wherever  thy  wandering  steps  may  tend." 

Time  flies  by,  and  the  surging  channels  past, 

The  ocean  broad  is  gained  at  last ; 

New  hopes  now  play  in  Harold's  hazel  eye. 

His  heart  is  Hght,  and  now  no  longer  sighs  ; 

New  thoughts,  new  hopes,  can  find  a  rest 

In  his  young  and  ardent  breast. 

His  trouble  o'er,  he  can  now  happy  be 

As  he  sails  on  the  broad  and  boundless  sea ! 
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'Twas  midnight,  when  o'er  the  vessel's  side,  two 

figures  leant. 
Watching  the  phosphorescent  lights  that  were  o'er 

the  ocean  sent. 
Admidst  the  cordage  the  night  winds  softly  play, 
And  the  moon-beams  are  dancing  in  their  fitful  way. 
The  lovely  southern  cross  gleams  in  the  azure  sky 
And  Orion's  bright  belt  salutes  their  watchful  eye, 
All  peaceful,  fair,  calm,  and  so  serene, 
And  seem  more  beautiful  than  summer's  noon-tide 

dream. 
"  Oh !   Harold,   how   I   love  these   heavenly  tropic 

scenes ! — 
They  seem  so  lovely,  and  to  me  so  serene 
In  their  lone  beauty ;  so  calm  and  still, — 
Nothing  so  much  on  earth  speaks  of  the  Almighty 

will 
As  this  grand,  yet  lone,  and  pathless  deep, 
When  the  moon  and  stars  their  midnight  vigils  keep." 
•'  Oh !    Ernold,    I    also   love   these  splendid   tropic 

nights ; 
They  seem  to  me  so  beautious,  fair,  and  bright." 

The  morning  came,  all  was  bright  and  fair. 
The  albatross  was  wheeling  in  the  upper  air, 
With  eagle  eye  its  ward  and  watch  to  keep, 
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O'er  the  face  of  the  calm  and  quiet  deep. 

The  glorious  sun's  first  golden  rays 

O'er  the  bright  waters  danced  and  played. 

The  noble  ship,  like  a  tired  gull  at  rest, 

On  the  broad  ocean's  boundless  breast, 

Her  canvass  flapped  against  the  mast. 

As  the  slightest  breeze  came  past, 

To   rouse  her  from  that  quiet  sleep. 

And,  as  Harold  watched  the  tranquil  deep 

He  thought  of  his  mother  and  his  home, 

And  wondered  he  had  ever  learnt  to  roam. 

Oh  !  how  he  longed  to  wander  o'er  his  native  hill  side, 

The  valley  so  green  so  beautiful,  and  wide, — 

To  hear  the  tinkling  of  sheep  bells  o'er  the  lea, 

And  mark  the  faint  blue  line  o'er  the  distant  sea. 

Then  young  Harold  gave  a  long  drawn  sigh, 

And  the  tear  drops  fell,  yet  he  knew  not  why. 

As  a  light  breeze  came  gently  past. 

The  drooping  sails  fly  out  from  the  mast ; 

Then  there  came  the  sailor's  fitful  song. 

And  swiftly  the  vessel  flies  along. 

Back  she  flings  the  glittering  spray. 

As  the  good  ship  pursues  her  lonely  way. 

'Tis  evening,  and  Harold  is  watching  the  gathering 
clouds, 
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And  the  thunder  reverberates  long  and  loud  ; 
Neither  moon  nor  stars  in  the  heavens  are  seen, 
But  in  the  far  west  the  fork'd  lightening's  gleam. 
The  stormy  petrel,  startled  from  his  rest. 
Skims  o'er  the  rising  billows'  foaming  crest.    , 
"  Ernold,"  said  he,  "  this  bodes  a  fearful  night. 
There's  not  a  star  our  course  to  guide  or  light ! — 
Oh  !  Ernold,  how  I  fear  the  tempestuous  blast. 
And  I  shudder  as  each  rising  wave  comes  past !  " 
"  Remember,  Harold,  there  is  One  that  ever  keeps 
A  watchful  eye  on  all  when  on  the  pathless  deep." 
Now  there  comes  the  storm's  first  piercing  wail, — 
A  moment  ! — and  the  vessel  flies  before  the  gale  ! 
Around  her  yards  St.  Elmo's  fitful  fires  play, 
As  with  bare  poles  she  speeds  upon  her  way. 
Now  she  mounts  some  giant  wave 
Yawning  as  though  'twould  be  her  grave. 
Back  the  glittering  foam  she  throws. 
Then  sinking  in  the  billows  trough, 
And  dashing  back  the  cloud  of  spray, 
Once  more  speeds  on  her  lonely  way. 
A  thunder  peal ! — A  lurid  flash  ! — 
The  tall  mast  falls  with  a  sudden  crash ; 
Then  o'er  her  sweeps  a  mountain  wave, — 
Carrying  young  Ernold  to  a  sailor's  grave  ! 
A  shriek  rings  through  the  raging  storm, 
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As  the  waters  close  o'er  his  dying  form. 

'Tis  vain  that  Harold  springs  to  save 

Poor  Ernold  from  his  ocean  grave  !  — 

With  a  tearful  eye  he  listens  to  the  wild  surge, 

Chanting  his  lost  companion's  dirge : 

The  drops  that  glitter  on  his  cheek, 

Of  all  his  heartfelt  grief  bespeak. 

Deeply  he  mourns  his  lost  companion's  fate 

And  his  own  lonely  and  friendless  state. 

For  three  long  days  they  flew  before  the  storm, 

And  by  the  ocean  currents  swiftly  borne ; 

The  gale  still  raging,  all  was  dark  and  drear, — 

No  human  arm,  or  kindly  help  was  near. 

Sea  after  sea  now  dashing  o'er  her  deck. 

Threatening  each  moment  to  make  the  poor  ship 

a  wreck. 
Her  sails  now  torn  by  the  fearful  blast, 
The  winds  howling  hideously  thro'  cordage  and  mast. 
Now  struck  by  a  sea,    which  made   every   timber 

quake, 
A  fearful  shriek  was  heard,  as  over-board  went  our 

mate, — 
Like  a  bird  she  still  flew  o'er  each  mountain  wave, 
All  anxiously  hoping  their  lives  might  be  saved, — 
When  the  watch  cried  aloud  "There  are  breakers 

a-head," — 
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Their  hearts  within  sunk,  feeling  nigh  dead ! 
Engulphed  in  the  billows,  dashed  a  wreck  on  the 

shore, 
Poor  Harold  lay  senseless  as  if  ne'er  to  rise  more, 

When  Harold  revived,  the  gale  was  o'er, 

The  winds  were  hushed,  the  waters  raged  no  more  ; 

The  sea,  now  calm,  broke  gently  on  the  beach ; 

He  watched  the  gulls  fly  almost  within  his  reach. 

As  he  sat  on  a  rock,  that  long  unhappy  day, 

Upon  his  bare  head  the  sun  poured  down  its  scorch- 
ing ray ;  — 

His  brain  on  fire,  hideous  objects  pass'd  before  his 
eyes, — 

Horrid  sounds  too  he  fancied,  mingling  with  fearful 
cries  ! 

His  mind  now  wand'ring,  oft  his  mother's  name 
would  cry, 

Then  ask  her  hand.  —  "Your  hand,  dear  mother! 
near  you  I  would  die." 

The  day  past  by,  night  came  and  went, 

And  yet  no  earthly  aid  was  sent ; 

For  three  long  nights,  and  two  long  days, 

Harold  lingered  in  this  fearful  way, 

Until  he  almost  envied  his  comrades'  graves 
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Beneath  the  bright  and  sparkling  waves. 
The  third  day  he  arose  from  his  rocky  bed, 
With  the  sun  still  scorching  his  shelterless  head. 
He  gazed  o'er  the  sea,  and  to  his  joy  saw  a  ship, 
And  cries  of  delight,  burst  from  his  parched  lip  ; 
His  heart  almost  sunk  as  he  heard  himself  speak, 
As  his  voice  had  become  so  fearfully  weak  ! — 
Oh  !  he  watched  the  good  ship,  as  onward  she  came, 
It  gave  him  new  strength  ; — his  hopes  were  not  vain. 
Near  and  still  nearer,  to  the  rock  she  drew ; 
A  boat  is  let  down,  manned  with  a  gallant  crew ; — 
Raising  himself  up,  breathing  a  heartfelt  prayer, 
Thanking  God  from  his  soul,  that  his  life  had  been 

spared. 
Saved  from  danger !  Death  !  and  wreck, 
Once  more  he  treads  a  good  ship's  deck, — 
Bright  Hope  has  wove  her  golden  web 
As  the  future  lies  before  him  spread. 
In  the  fairest  colours  gaily  drest. 
New  objects  excite  his  ardent  breast ; 
And  Harold,  from  his  earliest  youth. 
Had  sought  in  every  legend  truth ; 
Yet  did  not  appear  to  understand 
The  width  that  fancy's  dreams  could  span. 
He  loved  to  hear  the  seamen  tell 
Of  the  rash  "Whistler's"  dreaded  spell; 
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And  of  the  "  Phantom  Frigate's"  form, 
That  shot  like  an  arrow  through  the  storm  ; 
When  the  wild  winds  come  sweeping  past 
Bending  before  it  the  stoutest  mast ! — 
Amidst  the  wild  roar  of  the  deep  and  sky, 
The  harbinger  of  woe  comes  sweeping  by ; 
With  well  braced  yards,  and  well  filled  sails, 
The  "  Phantom  Ship  "  flies  before  the  gale ! 

Time  flies  on,  the  boundless  ocean  past, 

And  Little  Free  Town  is  gained  at  last. 

There  it  lies,  both  fair  and  bright, 

Draped  in  a  flood  of  golden  light. 

When  the  sun's  first  brilliant  rays 

Gild  the  waters  as  they  play. 

The  lovely  river  flowing  calmly  down, 

With  luxuriant  meadows  for  miles  around ; — 

While  the  passing  clouds  find  a  rest 

On  some  distant  hilly  crest, — 

Surrounded  with  every  thing  so  green, 

Made  all  as  lovely  as  a  summer's  dream. 

PART    THE    SECOND. 


FAREWELL,  to  Africa;    farewell  to  thy  forests 
dark  and  drear; 
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Another  land  I  seek,  and  another  hemisphere, 
Where  broad  majestic  rivers  flow, 
And  the  lovely  orchis  delights  to  grow, 
Amidst  the  wild  luxuriant  forest  green, 
By  human  eye  scarce  ever  seen ; 
Or  where  the  monstrous  condor  roves. 
Midst  the  lofty  Andes'  everlasting  snows ! 
Once  more  alone  on  the  boundless  deep, — 
The  winds  just  risen  from  their  sleep. 
The  land  long  faded  away  on  the  lee — 
Harold's  once  more  on  the  wide,  wide  sea ; 
Not  a  friend  to  guide,  comfort,  or  stay 
The  youthful  wanderer  on  his  weary  way. 
Three  months  having  fled,  the  Atlantic  past, 
Rio's  lovely  bays  are  gained  at  last. 
The  tropic  breeze  comes  sweet  and  soft. 
And  Harold  now  seats  himself  aloft. 
Watches  the  constant  changing  scenes  below, 
The  small  skiffs  darting  to  and  fro, 
White  homesteads  scattered  thro'  the  trees 
That  wave  and  rustle  in  the  gentle  breeze. 
Now  taking  a  glimpse  of  some  far  bay, 
Or  mountain  ravine,  too  far  away. 
Thro'  this  glorious  scene  glides  the  noble  ship, 
Till  the  anchor  falls  with  a  sudden  dip, 
And  now  at  rest  she  safely  lay, 
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In  Rio's  bright  and  lovely  bay  ! 

One  evening  as  he  strolled  along  the  shore, 

And  wandered  on  for  a  mile  or  more, 

He  suddenly  came  to  a  lovely  bay, 

Where  at  anchor  a  stately  frigate  lay, — 

In  all  her  pride  of  conscious  strength, 

With  the  pennon  fluttering  at  its  length. 

He  saw  a  boat  shoot  round  the  rocky  shore, 

The  white  foam  falling  from  their  oars 

In  sheets  of  white  and  glittering  sheen, 

Bathed  in  the  southern  moon's  pale  beam, 

Steadily  watching  them  with  great  delight 

Around  the  bay,  until  out  of  sight. 

"  'Tis  now  a  year  since  I  left  my  home. 

O'er  the  wide  world  a  wanderer  to  roam  ! 

The  frigate  perchance  may  be  homeward  bound, 

I  long  once  more  to  tread  on  English  ground, — 

Rio  is  reached,  and  now  once  more  I'm  free 

To  leave  or  linger,  where'er  my  choice  may  be. 

There's  no  friend  here  to  bid  me  stay 

In  this  fair  land  and  lovely  bay; 

And  what  care  I  where'er  I  roam, 

As  long  as  I  can  find  a  happy  home  ! 

Farewell !  to  Rio's  lovely  bay, — 

Adieu,  adieu ! — for  many  a  day  !  " 

Each  stout  yard's  securely  braced, 

E 
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The  white  sails  hoisted  to  their  place. 
Now  the  ponderous  anchor's  rising; 
Thro'  the  shrouds  the  breeze  is  sighing. 
Now  there  comes  the  sailor's  song, 
By  the  waters  gently  borne  along. 

SAILOR'S   SONG. 

LOOK  out  my  boys  for  the  glorious  breeze 
That's  creeping  soft  and  gently  past, 

And  see  how  her  swelling  sails 
Fly  out  from  her  bended  mast ! 

CHORUS. 

Now  for  the  ocean  broad  and  free  ! 
Now  for  the  wide  and  trackless  sea  ! 

Cheerily,  brothers,  heave  ho  ! 

Cheerily,  brothers,  heave  ho  ! 

Oh  !  see  how  our  noble  ship 

.  Is  impatient  of  her  rest ; 
With  the  wild  winds  she  longs  to  wrestle, 
And  seeking  to  do  her  best ! 

CHORUS. 

Now  for  the  ocean  broad  and  free ! 
Now  for  the  wide  and  trackless  sea! 

Cheerily,  brothers,  heave  ho  ! 

Cheerily,  brothers,  heave  ho  ! 
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Just  look  how  the  glittering  spray 

Is  starting  into  foam, — 
Hurrah,  hurrah  !  we'll  bear  away. 

For  dear  old  England  our  home  ! 

CHORUS. 

Now  for  the  ocean  broad  and  free  ! 
Now  for  the  wide  and  trackless  sea ! 

Cheerily,  brothers,  heave  ho  ! 

Cheerily,  brothers,  heave  ho  ! 

The  fair  Pacific  is  gained  at  last, 

A  tropic  breeze  comes  sweeping  past. 

The  winds  now  well  filling  every  sail. 

Onward  she  sped  before  the  balmy  gale. 

As  Harold  was  leaning  o'er  her  bow, 

Alas !  how  little  did  he  expect  or  know 

The  dark  clouds  of  bitter  grief  and  sorrow 

That  o'er  his  head  so  soon  would  hover. 

Suddenly  a  hand  upon  his  arm  was  pressed, 

And  by  a  gentle  voice  was  thus  addressed  : — 

"  Why,  Harold,  I  ne'er  thought  to  have  found  thee 

here  ! 
Am  I  deceived  ? — Is  it  my  friend  Harold  de  Vere  ?  " 
Harold  turned,  and  started  from  his  place. 
And  once  more  gazed  on  his  old  companion's  face. 

E  2 
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"  Oh  !  Edwin,  Edwin,  can  it  really  be  ?  " 

He  exclaimed  in  a  burst  of  wild,  and  joyous  glee. 

*'  Knowest  thou  aught  of  those  I  love  at  home  ? 

And  why  thus  a  wanderer  dost  thou  roam  ?  " 

"  Like  thee,  dear  Harold,  I  loved  the  sea, 

It  ever  had  a  magic  charm  for  me. 

A  wild  adventurous  life  I  sought, 

With  hardships  and  with  dangers  fraught. 

It  was  this,  and  this  alone,  that  made  me  roam 

From  my  native  land,  and  much  loved  home! " 

"  Edwin,  thou  hast  some  fatal  tale  to  tell ! 

By  thy  pale  face,  I  know  it  well." 

"Oh!  Harold,  one  that  thou  didst  love  has  found 

a  rest 
With  the  good,  the  Godly,  and  the  blest ! 
Alas  !  dear  Harold,  thy  gentle  mother  sleeps 
Where  the  old  yew  tree  spreads  her  branches  o'er 
The  graves  of  those  who  died  before. 
Thy  mother  rests  beside  the  old  church  door  ! 
She  dreamt  and  felt  that  thou  hadst  found  a  grave 
Beneath  the  wild  and  foaming  wave  !  " 
Harold  then  gave  a  piercing  shriek, 
Then  looked  as  if  dumb, — he  could  not  speak, — 
Comfort  and  friendship  alike  were  spurned ; 
Though  living, — he  looked  as  if  to  marble  turned. 
Harold  had  landed  on  a  lovely  isle 
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On  which  the  ocean  seemed  to  smile ; 

Inviting  the  lonely  wanderer  to  stay, 

And  pursue  no  more  his  weary  way  ! 

While  Harold  was  resting  in  the  shade, 

Above  him  the  palm  trees  proudly  wave  ; 

The  rippling  waves  now  glittering  at  his  feet, 

All  nature  looking  in  a  calm  and  balmy  sleep. 

There  was  something  so  soothing,  so  serene  ; 

The  past  appeared  to  rise  before  him  as  a  dream ! 

As  he  watched  the  waves  break  gently  on  the  sandy 

shore. 

Thoughts  of  the  past  returned  to  his  mind  once  more. 

Dear  friends  now  buried  in  the  cold  grave, 

And  others  sleeping  b'neath  the  restless  wave ; 

Lips  long  silent  seemed  to  speak ! — 

Eyes  that  were  closed,  once  more  to  weep. 

The  loved,  and  the  lost, — arose  again  ! 

********* 


Time  has  passed  by  ;    six  months  have  sped  ; 
Unmarked  by  Harold  have  they  fled. 
Ah  !  there  is  a  change  in  Harold's  face. 
For  pain  and  grief  have  found  a  place 
In  that  once  bright  and  ardent  breast, 
Where  other  thoughts  have  found  a  rest. 
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His  joyous  song  is  heard  no  more, 

And  his  brow  more  shaded  than  of  yore, — 

His  merry  laugh  is  subdued  and  hushed. 

And  his  cheek  is  marked  with  a  feverish  flush ; 

His  elastic  tread,  become  slow  and  weak. 

Of  his  future  fate  it  too  well  bespeaks  ! 

"  Harold,  how  evenly  yon  waters  seem  to  flow, 

With  many  a  fathom  far  below 

The  seaweed  and  painted  shells  lie  spread, 

With  the  zoophytes  on  their  sandy  bed ; 

While  to  the  seaweed's  graceful  fronds. 

The  pearl-forming  ostrea  is  clinging  on." 

"  Edwin,  they  are  bright  and  fair; 

There  are  pearls  more  pure,  more  rare 

Than  the  fairest  formed  'neath  tropic  seas. 

Oh  !   Edwin,  there  are  richer  pearls  than  these  ; 

They  are  not  hidden  in  the  ocean  caves, 

They  are  not  sunk  under  fathomless  waves ; 

Pearls  of  price,  that  none  need  buy, — 

They  are  given  to  all  that  for  them  cry  ! 

Cling  to  the  'Word'  from  thy  earliest  youth, 

And  ever  delight  in  its  *  Sacred  Truth  ' ; — 

It  will  prove  thy  guide  and  stay 

Through  life's  dark  and  rugged  way ! 

Edwin,  alas  !  I  soon  shall  find  a  rest. 

In  yon  wide  ocean's  stormy  breast." 
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"  Oh !  Harold,  wilt  thou  break  my  heart  ? 
I  cannot  bear  to  think  that  we  must  part." 
"  Hush,  Edwin!  I  shall  ne'er  see  more 
My  mountain  vale,  or  native  shore ; 
For,  Edwin,  I  shall  find  a  grave 
Beneath  the  bright  Pacific's  wave." 

Another  month  having  passed  away, 

And  thoughtfully,  as  poor  Harold  lay. 

With  his  brow,  as  of  old,  calm  and  still, — 

All  speaking  of  that  quiet  will 

That  lived  within  his  gentle  breast, 

Which  seemed  so  lovely  in  its  rest! — 

Harold,  awaking,  after  a  few  hours'  sleep. 

Found  his  dear  companion  at  his  feet, 

"  Oh  !   Edwin,  it  was  only,  then,  a  dream ! — 

It  seemed  so  heavenly  and  so  serene, 

So  bright,  so  joyous,  and  so  gay! 

Ah  !  Edwin,  all  has  passed  away. — 

I  thought  she  called  me  to  that  heavenly  shore 

Where  pain  and  sorrow  are  known  no  more  !  " 

Harold,  raising  himself  in  his  bed. 

Paused  ! — and  then  he  gently  said, 

"  Yes,  dear  mother!  Pll  fly  to  thee, 

O'er  mountain  and  vale,  o'er  land  and  sea!  " 

Edwin,  trembling  with  fear,  and  much  alarmed — 
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As  Harold  sank  dying  in  his  youthful  arms. 

His  cheeks  now  bore  the  hue  of  death, 

As  quick  and  fast  came  his  fleeting  breath. 

"  Edwin,  dear  Edwin  ! "  he  said  at  last, 

With  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  hands  firmly  clasp'd, 

"  The  dark  valley  I  have  reached,  all  soon  will  have 

passed !  " 
Now,  struggling,  he  placed  his  cold  lips  to  Edwin's 

ear. 
And  whispered  his  blessing  in  a  voice  low  and  clear. 
"  I  go  to  a  better  world  than  this ! 
To  the  Home  of  Everlasting  Bliss !  " — 
A  last  fond  look  ! — a  gasp, — a  gentle  sigh — 
His  heart  then  ceased  to  beat — poor  Harold  died. 
All  now  was  o'er ;  his  soul  to  heaven  had  fled ; 
Harold  the  wanderer  was  numbered  with  the  *'  Dead"  ! 

In  after  years  Edwin's  thoughts  would  dwell 
On  the  sailor  boy  he  had  loved  so  well, 
The  youthful  wanderer,  who  had  found  a  grave 
Beneath  the  bright  Pacific's  wave ! 


LINES  TO  MY  PET  CANARIES. 

SWEET  little  bird,  with  your  charming  wife, 
Living  so  happy  and  free  from  all  strife : 
An  example,  well,  for  many  to  follow, 
Their  hearts  woul^d  be  light,  and  know  little  sorrow. 
When  your  fond  little  ones  first  see  the  light, 
To  us  they  will  be  a  most  joyful  sight ! 
With  pleasure  each  day  their  food  we'll  prepare. 
As  we  know  you  will  feed  them  with  tender  care. 
And  how  oft  in  the  day  you  frequently  stand 
By  the  side  of  your  cage  to  take  food  from  our  hand  ; 
Like  the  thrill  of  first  love,  our  hearts  will  rejoice 
When  we  hear  the  faint  notes  of  their  dear  little  voice. 
And  now  dearest  and  best  of  all  little  friends, 
Our  hearts  you  have  won  ! — so  my  story  it  ends. 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  THE  MARQUIS  OF 
HASTINGS, 

November  loth,  1868. 

OH  !  life  is  but  a  troubled  sea, 
A  little  gust  soon  o'er, 
'Tis  vain  on  it  to  place  our  trust, 
'Twill  pass  for  evermore  1 

Our  fancied  joys,  so  fair  and  bright, 

Ah  !  they  must  flee  away ; 
Youthful  dreams  oft  end  their  flight 

In  darkness  and  decay ! 

The  wished-for  prize  escapes  our  grasp, 
The  glittering  goal's  ne'er  won  ; 

And  then  with  aching  hearts  we  feel 
The  useless  course  we  have  run. 
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Our  early  hopes  of  wealth  and  fame 
Leave  shattered  wrecks  behind  ; 

Yet  the  phantoms  of  our  early  dreams 
Return  on  the  waves  of  Time  ! 

Oh !  there  are  thoughts,  still  so  dear, 

Of  moments  past  and  o'er; 
We  feel  the  world  we  would  gladly  give 

To  recall  them  back  once  more. 

We  pause  to  think  of  vacant  seats, 

Of  many  a  long  lost  face ; 
For  some  have  sought  a  distant  land, 

And  some  have  run  their  race ! 

Some  lie  alone  on  alien  shores. 
Some  rest  beneath  the  waves  ; 

Whilst  others,  too,  alas  !  have  sunk 
Into  an  early  grave ! 

Our  childhood's  days  we  little  heed, 

They  are  our  happiest  time, 
Until,  alas !  we  sigh  to  feel 

Too  soon  they're  left  behind ! 
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Where  flowers  are  lovely,  fair,  and  bright, 

The  earth  upon  them  smile, 
And  thus  we  think  in  later  days 

Of  when  we  were  a  child  ! 

How  the  waves  of  Time  roughly  sweep, 
O'er  all  our  youthful  joys  ; — 

They  bear  us  on  yet  only  leave 
Hopes  tainted  with  alloy 


THE  STANDARD  BEARER'S  LETTER. 

AN  INCIDENT  AT  THE   BATTLE  OF  SEDAN, 

September  ist,  1870. 

"  While  going  over  the  Field,"  writes  the 
Correspondent  of  an  English  paper,  "  I  noticed 
the  body  of  a  French  OlBcer  lying  a  little  apart 
from  a  heap  of  dead  by  the  road-side.  In  one 
hand  he  tightly  grasped  the  Standard  of  France, 
torn  and  stained,  across  which  he  had  fallen ;  in 
the  other  he  still  held  a  letter,  which  on  examina- 
tion proved  to  be  from  his  wife ;  and  at  the 
bottom  was  written  in  a  child's  hand,  a  message, 
promising  obedience  and  kindness  to  her  mother 
until  her  father  returned  home." 

WHEN  the  Sun  set  on  that  fearful  battle  field, 
In  all  his  glorious  bright  array ; 
Brave  men,  that  never  to  foe  would  yield, 
Were  cold  and  stark  that  day ! 
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Thy  dying,  and  dead,  on  that  twilight  plain 
In  ghastly  heaps  lay  scattered  round  : — 

One,  near  his  stead  whose  silky  mane 
Trailed  down,  trod  o'er  the  gory  ground. 

Where  grass  is  trampled,  and  crushed  the  flower, 

There  long  hath  raged  the  fray  ; 
The  winding  road,  that  marked  for  hours 

The  last  hope  of  that  fatal  day  ! 

There  he  laid  alone,  by  that  sad  road  side, 
With  upturned  face  to  the  evening  skies. 

And  so  deeply  stained  by  life's  crimson  tide  ; 
The  letter  within  his  cold  hand  lies  ! 

He  holds  it  firm  in  his  chill  cold  grasp, 

Not  even  in  death  to  part ;  — 
Thoughts  of  home  must  have  nerved  that  clasp 

Ere  pulseless  lay  that  loving  heart 

Oh  !  it  speaks  of  her  whose  fair  young  face, 
By  many  a  bitter  tear  is  marred ; — 

His  child,  whose  tiny  hand  hath  traced 
The  message  which  is  dearer  far ! 
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Oh !  Father,  "  I'll  be  both  good  and  kind, 

Till  you  return  to  us  again  :  " — 
Alas  !  poor  child,  a  heavenly  Hand  Divine 

Hath  thy  loved  wishes  made  in  vain  1 

Ne'er  again  shall  the  arms  of  the  fond  wife 

Clasp  him  she  loved  once  more ; — 
For  he  has  given  that  precious  soul  and  life 

To  preserve  the  flag  he  bore  ! 

How  little  she  thought  those  tear  bedew'd  lines 
Would  cheer  her  husband's  dying  hour : — 

How  little  she  dreamt  the  Great  Hand  Divine 
Would  blight  her  heart's  most  cherish'd  flower ! 

'Tis  the  dying  soldier,  and  his  God  alone. 

On  the  rivers  ever  dark'ning  shore, 
Who  can  only  know  the  bitter  thoughts  of  home, 

In  the  last  fleeting  hours  he  bore. 

For  wife  and  child  ere  he  turns  to  die, 
A  parting  prayer  the  soldier  yields  ; 

He  alone  could  hear  that  wild  yearning  cry, 
On  dark  Sedan's  blood-stained,  fatal  field  ! 
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He  has  died,  as  warrior  brave  should  fall, 
With  a  dauntless  breast  to  the  foe  ; 

For  prince  and  country  he  gave  his  all. 
In  simple  faith  for  weal  or  woe  ! 

Oh !  lay  him  down  in  his  nameless  grave, 
To  sleep  the  warrior's  tranquil  rest ; 

May  God  who  took,  and  Christ  who  gave, 
The  lone  widow  and  orphan  bless! 


TARPEIA. 


In  the  days  of  Romulus,  when  Rome  was  beseiged 
by  the  Sabines  under  the  leadership  of  Tatius,  the 
city  was  difficult  of  access,  and  under  the  command 
ofTarpeius,  father  of  Tarpeia,  the  citadel  being  on 
the  site  of  the  capitol.  Tarpeia  being  charmed  with 
the  golden  bracelets  of  the  Sabines,  betrayed  the 
capitol  to  them,  on  condition  of  their  being  given 
to  her.  These  bracelets  were  worn  on  the  left 
arm,  and,  to  grudge  her  nothing,  Tatius  bid  his  men 
to  give,  according  to  her  wish,  what  they  wore  on 
their  left  arms.  They  obeyed,  throwing  on  her  not 
only  their  bracelets,  but  their  shields,  and  Tarpeia 
was  crushed  beneath  them. 


ONCE  round  about  proud  Rome, 
A  Sabine  army  lay  ; 
East    and   west,    north    and    south. 
Stretched  out  their  vast  array. 

F 
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The    people    of  Crustumenium, 
And    Fidenea   too    have  fled  ; — 

Yet  the  brave  hosts  of  Alba  Longa 
Haste  to  revenge  the  dead  1 

Now  the  gay  sun  light  dances 

On   breastplate,  and   on   shield ; 
On  the  great  towers  of  Rome, 

Which  ne'er  to  foe  did  yield  ; — 
Now  hail  to  the  great  city, 

The   noblest  in  the  world  ! 
Who   up  would  give   his  country, 

To  hated  Sabine  churls. 

But  from  those  walls  Tarpeia 

With  envious  eyes  looked  down 
On  the  rich  bands  of  glittering  gold 

That  round  their  arms  were  bound. 
She  longs  that  she  might  clasp  them 

About  her  arms  so  fair ! 
And  in  her  brain  an  evil  thought 

Too  quickly  doth  it  bear. 

"Tatius,  brave  Tatius,"the  fair  Tarpeia  cried, 
"  Give  those  glittering  bands  to  me. 
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And  I  by  night  alone  will  give 

The  city  up  to  thee." 
"  It  shall  be,"  cried  the  Sabine  chief, 

"  Yet  only  can  it  be, 
When  thou  shalt  this  night  surrender 

The  strongest  gate  to  me  !  " 


That  night,  when  all  was  silent, 

And  at  the  midnight  hour. 
When  the  full  moon  fell  trembling 

On  temple,  porch,  and  tower; 
It  was  then  to  the  strongest  gateway, 

A  figure  robed  in  white 
Swiftly  past  the  sleeping  guard 

And  fled  on  with  footsteps  light. 


Now  backward  flies  each  bolt  and  bar 

And  the  portals  open  wide  ; 
"  Now  give  to  me  thy  golden  bands," 

The  fair  Tarpeia  cried  ! 
"Aye  !  Lady,"  said  the  Sabine  chief, 

"  Thy  golden  gift  is  there  ; 
And  every  man  shall  give  to  thee 

What  his  left  arm  doth  bear." 

F  2 
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Now  at  the  fair  traitoress'  lovely  feet* 

Bracelet  and  shield  he  flings  :  — 
And  now  too  at  his  bidding 

The  falling  bracelets  ring. 
Down  sinks  the  Roman  lady, 

Struck  low  by  the  falling  shields  ; 
And  beneath  that  iron  pile,  alas  ! 

Her  silent  breath  she  yields  ! 


THE    EMPTY   LIBRARY. 

OFT  vacant  shelves  have  mem'ries  sweet 
Of  wisdom's  golden  grains  divine  ; 
The  dream  of  learning's  much  loved  feast 
Throughout  my  waking  thoughts  will  shine. 

I  sigh  o'er  vanished  "  Tomes,"  whose  page 

My  youthful  heart  did  quickly  gain. — 
Oh  !  cruel  hands  that  bore  thee  hence, 
I  would  your  labour  had  been  vain  ! 

Vacant  shelves,  thy  mem'ries  dear, 
Of  offerings  to  wisdom  bright, — 

As  the  diamond's  glittering  beam, 
Doth  shine  to  me  thy  guiding  light. 

Can  I  forgive  the  grasping  hands 
Who  bore  my  mental  feast  away — 

Though  scant  the  knowledge  that  I  own. 
And  craving  would  own  more — I  pray  ! 
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Ye  vacant  shelves,  alas  !  with  joy 
Can  I  survey  thy  ranks  no  more  !  — 

Oh  !  would  that  I  might  fairly  claim 
The  varied  burden  that  ye  bore. 

Scholar — Dame  Fortune's  wheel  hath  thrown 
In  wild  and  wanton  chance  to  ye 

In  wisdom's  golden  path  the  gates, — 
Oh  !  give  thy  cherish'd  "  Tomes  "  to  me  ! 


THE    CASTAWAYS. 

A  FAIR  boy  sat  upon  the  rocky  shore, 
Watching  the  wild  birds  to  their  sea  nest  soar; 
So  tall  he  was,  and  lithe,  and  strong  of  mien. 
Though  scarce  fourteen  summer  suns  he  had  seen, 
His  brow  was  open  and  it  spoke  of  truth 
With  all  the  mantling  flush  and  fire  of  youth  ! 
His  hair  was  full  dark  as  the  ravens'  wing, 
With  that  Grecian  face  of  which  poets  sing  ; — 
His  large  hazel  eyes  would  flash  like  a  fire, 
When  fanned  into  flame  by  joy  or  by  ire  !  — 
And  yet  when  grief  would  obscure  their  bright  blaze, 
A  mournful  sadness  o'ershadowed  their  gaze; — 
A  fond  heart  more  true  there  never  could  be 
Than  that  of  the  young  and  brave  Horace  Lee  ! 
Alone  he  sat,  till  the  fast  setting  sun. 
With  purple  and  gold  its  course  it  had  run. 
At  length  he  cried  out  in  a  rapturous  voice, 
"  O  !  ocean  to  thee  I  now  give  my  choice  ! 
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Upon  thee  I  will  live,  thou  restless  wave, 

For  thou  art  my  home  and  may  be  my  grave. 

I  long  to  sail  over  the  wide  spreading  sea. 

Oh  !  how  my  heart  pines  for  those  fairy  lands. 

Where  the  palm  trees  wave  over  shell  strewn  sands. 

And  over  those  bright  and  all  glorious  seas, 

Sweep  the  soft  breath  of  the  sweet  citron  trees." 

Thus  he  sat  musing  till  evening's  cool  shades. 

Had  settled  on  the  calm  rippling  waves  ; — 

And  finding  he  could  no  longer  stay 

Homeward  he  bent  his  solitary  way. 

But  alas  !  too  late,  as  the  rising  tide, 

Was  beating  on  the  headland's  rocky  side, 

A  cry  of  fear  started  from  his  lips, 

Seeing  the  waves  fast  washing  o'er  the  cliifs. 

He  paused  a  moment  and  looked  so  grave. 

With  a  brighter  face  he  then  exclaimed, 

"  There  is  yet  a  path  that  I  can  gain  ?  " — 

Then  swiftly  running  along  the  beach, 

The  rocky  path  he  soon  had  reached. 

Then  up  sprang  he  and  by  the  rock  so  steep, 

He  passed  one  huge  stone  falling  to  the  deep, 

Holds  fast  his  steps  for  one  short  moment's  stay, 

Ere  yet  he  hastened  on  his  homeward  way. 

'Tis  evening,  and  the  silver  moon's  pale  beam. 
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In  one  bright  light  his  small  cottage  did  seem 

To  bathe,  as  with  her  lovely  silver  sheen 

She  lightens  up  the  starry  jessamine, 

And  gently  thro'  the  lattice  her  soft  ray 

Falls  upon  the  couch  where  a  mother  lay  ! 

How  soft  her  look !  how  sweet  her  smile  !  — 

Though  the  hand  of  Time  has  been  busy  there  : — 

Had  furrowed  her  cheek  and  silvered  her  hair. 

"  Would  that  I  could  be  like  the  wild  sea-gull, 

That  rests  and  dives  round  the  good  ships'  hull ; 

A  life  of  wild  adventure  is  the  life  for  me, 

Let  me,  dear  mother,  let  me  go  to  sea  ?  " 

"  Horace,"  said  his  mother,  "  can  this  be  thy  wish  ? 

Would  ye  my  child  mar  thy  fond  mother's  bliss  ? 

Thy  father's  loved  form  now  lies  in  the  sea. 

Oh !  Horace,  my  own,  thy  fate  this  may  be  ! 

In  my  thoughts,  yes,  and  oft  in  my  dreams. 

Thou,  my  dearest  child  would  ever  seem 

To  sink  beneath  the  oceans'  depths. 

Or  from  the  storm  tossed  ship  away  be  swept !  " 

"  Mother!  "  he  said,  "  on  a  far  distant  land. 

Fond  mem'ry  will  cling  to  thee,  heart  and  hand. 

As  if  I  sat,  dear  one,  by  thy  side. 

And  no  broad  ocean  did  us  two  divide." 

"  I  did  hope  that  thou  wouldst  with  me  have  staid, 

And  not  as  a  wild  bird  thus  fly  away. 
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Although  it  is  a  bitter  trial  for  me, 

For  thy  good  perhaps  it  yet  may  be ! 

Though  my  heart  bids  thee  stay,  I  say  to  thee 

May  God  bless  and  watch  o'er  you,  when  at  sea  ! " 

In  another  instant,  and  Horace  stood  alone 

By  the  open  window,  while  his  mother's  tones 

Seemed  yet  to  ring  upon  his  ear, 

And  down  his  cheeks,  there  coursed  a  tear. 

Ah !  little  did  he  think  those  words  would  rise 

When  far  from  home  beneath  unfriendly  skies. 

With  some  lone  shipmate  on  the  parting  deck 

Of  the  fast  sinking  and  abandoned  wreck!  — 

But  a  short  time,  and  he  stood  on  the  shore. 

And  heard  the  sullen  ocean's  restless  roar. 

And  watched  in  silence  the  glittering  foam, 

That  soon  alone  would  be  his  home  ! 

But  a  ship  was  at  anchor  in  the  bay. 

As  graceful  she  seemed  as  an  ocean  fay. 

From  her  sweeping  masts  to  lengthy  hull, 

She  appeared  as  swift  as  the  wild  sea  gull. 

Light  as  they  were,  but  lighter  far, 

Were  her  slight  and  tapering  set  of  spars, 

And  such  was  the  graceful  "  Amphitrite," — 

She  came  from  the  land  of  the  "  stars  and  stripes," 

But  by  the  ever  varying  chance  of  war, 

Now  the  English  flag  at  her  mast  she  bore. 
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As  there  he  stood,  upon  the  lonely  strand 
He  felt  the  loved  grasp  of  his  mother's  hand, 
And  gazed  into  her  large  tearful  eyes ; — 
He  turned  and  heaved  a  long  drawn  sigh. — 
An  instant — and  then  it  passed  away, 
Like  a  rain  cloud  on  a  fair  summer's  day. 
A  boat  was  seen  on  the  dancing  foam, 
One  loving  look  !  and  the  deep  was  his  home  ! 
From  the  bay  now  glides  the  "  Amphitrite  " 
With  a  fine  breeze  swelling  her  sails  so  white. 
"  This  "  cried  Horace  "  is  the  life  for  me  ! 
A  blue  sky  above,  and  the  wide  open  sea 
Ah  !  now  for  the  fair  Pacific  waves 
Where  ocean  murmurs  in  the  coral  caves; 
And  the  beauteous  fairy  islands  lie 
Like  ocean  gems  'neath  the  sweet  summer  sky. 
When  the  soft  tropic  breezes  so  gently  sweep 
O'er  islands  unknown  to  human  feet." 
On  the  ship  flew  with  her  well  filled  sails, 
Swelling  before  the  light  and  favouring  gale. 
Madeira,  the  line,  and  Rio  Janeiro  were  past, 
And  the  cape  of  Storms  rounded  at  last. 
One  night  a  fierce  gale  swept  o'er  the  deep, 
And  seemed  to  raise  the  ocean  from  its  sleep. 
Wildly  the  angry  and  fierce  billows  rolled. 
While  the  winds  swept  onward  to  the  pole. 
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But  onward  sped  the  gallant  "  Amphitrite  " 

As  she  braved  the  stormy  wind's  fiercest  spite. — 

With  closed  reef  fore,  and  storm  stay  sail, 

She  flew  before  the  wild  and  angry  gale ! 

The  winds  changed,  from  the  south  it  blew, 

And  each  instant  in  fury  the  hurricane  grew ; — 

Onward  then  came  a  huge  mountain  wave. 

Sweeping  five  of  the  seamen  to  their  grave  !— 

And  at  the  same  moment  the  rushing  blast 

Carried  before  it  the  tall  main  mast. 

"  Quick!  quick!  all  hands"  cried  Captain  Grey 

"  Yon  broken  main  mast  at  once  cut  away«" 

Then  a  sad  cry  reached  them  from  down  below 

As  the  stout  ship  began  to  reel  to  and  fro ; 

And  her  timbers  started  with  the  shock. 

Again  there  came  a  ringing  shriek. 

With  the  dreadful  cry  "  She  has  sprung  a  leak  !  " 

The  night  has  fled,  and  passed  away 

But  the  "  Amphitrite  "  almost  a  wreck  now  lay. 

By  her  heavy  roll  on  the  oceans'  swell. 

She  soon  must  sink  they  knew  full  well. 

The  boats  were  fast  lowered  o'er  her  side, 

The  seamen  now  with  many  a  sigh. 

Prepared  with  heavy  hearts  to  quit 

Their  noble  and  their  gallant  ship  ! 

Now  the  long  boat  is  by  her  side 
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And  "  we  wait  for  you  "  an  old  sailor  cried, 

"  Quick,  ere  we  cut  the  ropes  away!  " 

"  No,  no,  my  lads  "  cried  Captain  Grey, 

"  By  my  gallant  ship  I  must  stay, 

Nought  shall  sever  my  bark  and  me 

But  the  wild  and  foaming  sea. 

My  painful  duty  bids  me  to  stay, 

May  the  good  God  speed  ye  on  your  way  !  " 

Tears  now  filled  the  poor  boys'  dark  eyes, 

And  with  an  imploring  voice  he  cried 

"  Leave,  oh  !  leave  the  ship  dear  Captain  Grey, 

As  time  cannot  admit  of  further  delay. 

In  the  name  of  your  friends  I  entreat  you  to  fly. 

As  to  stay  is  madness  ! — It  is  but  to  die  !  " 

"  I'll  trust  to  providence,  whate'er  be  my  fate  ; 

Oh  !  look  to  thyself  boy,  ere  'tis  too  late  !  " 

"  No,  no,  dear  captain,  that  must  not  be, 

I  would  rather  live  and  die  with  thee." 

And  then  springing  to  the  vessel's  side, 

Took  up  an  axe,  the  ropes  to  divide, — 

One  moment,  and  from  the  battered  wreck, 

The  last  of  the  remaining  boats  was  swept. 

Alone  on  the  wide  and  pathless  deep, 

Where  the  albatross  its  lone  watch  doth  keep, 

The  flying  fish  dart  through  the  ocean's  spray  ; 

Alone  on  the  deep  were  the  castaways  ! 
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From  morn  to  night  they  strained  their  eyes, 

But  no  passing  ship  could  they  descry, 

Or  sunny  isle,  where  palms  that  proudly  waved, 

Gave  rise  to  hope  of  their  being  saved  ! — 

Suddenly  Horace  one  fine  morning  cried 

"  Can  you  see  an  island  on  our  starboard  side  ?  " 

And  there  above  the  rippling  waves, 

Wrapt  in  a  veil  of  golden  haze, 

A  bright  and  lovely  island  lay, 

Which  seemed  to  smile  on  the  new-born  day. 

While  its  palms  and  bread-fruit  trees. 

Seemed  gracefully  waving  in  the  morning  breeze. 

But  o'er  it  still  the  mystic  haze 

Like  a  beauteous  golden  glory  laid. 

And  the  island  which  was  so  bright  and  fair. 

Appeared  to  tremble  in  the  air! — 

Denser,  and  denser,  grew  the  brilliant  veil, 

Until  the  fairy  vision  had  died  away. 

Drifting,  still  drifting,  on  the  wide  and  trackless  sea, 

Turning  their  eyes  in  vain  to  windward  or  lee. 

And  still  no  sign  the  lonely  ocean  bore. 

Of  a  saving  ship,  or  a  friendly  shore. 

To  the  north  and  south,  east  and  west. 

They  sought  in  vain  for  a  place  of  rest ! 

One  evening  as  he  leant  o'er  the  vessel's  side 

He  saw  a  palm  branch  floating  with  the  tide. 
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And  as  he  turned  to  call  on  Captain  Grey 

He  saw  in  the  distance,  some  miles  away, 

A  line  to  the  leeward,  long  and  white. 

In  full  relief  'gainst  the  fading  twilight. — 

Another  mirage  it  could  not  be. 

As  the  white  line  he  could  plainly  see 

Unchanged,  remaining  still  upon  the  deep. 

He  then  roused  the  captain  from  his  sleep, 

And  pointed  to  the  strange  white  line 

That  lay  in  the  distance,  long  and  fine. 

"  Ah  !  Horace,  dear  boy,"  cried  Captain  Grey, 

"  Yon  narrow  white  line  marks  the  spray 

That  breaks  upon  some  rock,  or  coral  reef, 

Which  marks  some  island  of  this  lonely  deep." 

Onward  drifted  the  lone  "Amphitrite," 

The  spray  falling  in  drops  of  pearly  white  ; — 

On  to  the  coral  reef  the  ship  was  dash'd. 

Then  there  came  a  loud  and  fearful  crash  ! — 

"  Spring,  Horace,  oh  !  spring  !  "  cried  Captain  Grey, 

"  Our  good  ship  is  sinking  fast  away  !  " 

In  an  instant,  and  from  the  parting  wreck, 

Poor  Horace  and  the  captain  quickly  leapt. — 

Safely  by  them  the  shore  was  reached, 

And  with  heart-felt  thanks  they  knelt  on  the  beach ! 

"  Dear  boy,  it  is  time  to  leave  the  shore ; 

And  let  us  try  this  island  to  explore."  — 
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After  a  little  while,  off  they  went 

On  their  adventure  anxious  and  intent ; 

Strolling  along  by  a  murmuring  stream, 

Each  wondering  at  the  fair  lovely  scene, — 

Thinking  no  footstep  had  e'er  trod  before 

This  beauteous  island  or  its  glorious  shofe  ! 

And  often  turning  to  have  a  scan 

At  the  charming  scene  on  either  hand, 

On  went  the  thoughtful  and  lone  castaways, 

Thro'  the  verdant  groves  pursuing  their  way, 

Till  near  a  clump  of  bread-fruit  trees 

A  ruined  cottage  there  they  did  see  ! 

O'er  it  the  orchids  gracefully  bent  and  twined, 

A  vine  around  it  also  flourished  and  climbed. — 

Deserted  and  sad,  there  the  cottage  lay. 

Now  left  and  abandoned  by  time  to  decay  ! 

Not  even  a  trace  could  there  be  seen 

Of  what  the  owners  once  had  been, 

Or  the  land  from  whence  they  came, — 

Nor  even  a  mark  or  trace  of  name  ! 

Days,  weeks  and  months  now  had  flown, 
And  still  the  castaways  remained  alone. 
Horace,  one  evening,  when  near  the  shore, 
Was  watching  a  sea-bird  wheel  and  soar, 
Suddenly  he  saw  a  white  and  distant  sail ; 
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With  joy  he  then  ran  to  Captain  Grey  ; — 

At  whose  bidding  he  lit  a  large  wood  fire. — 

As  the  smoke  was  rising  in  lofty  spires 

A  boat  came  steering  to  the  shore ! 

"Thank  God  !  we're  saved,"  they  cried,  "  once  more." 

"  Farewell,  farewell,  to  thee,  thou  fairy  isle, 

On  the  bright  Pacific  I  leave  thee  to  smile  ! 

Farewell,  dear  isle !  though  we  must  part, 

Thine  image  will  live  long  in  my  heart ; 

Though  I  bid  thee  adieu,  fair  isle  of  the  sea, 

You'll  ne'er  be  forgot  by  poor  Horace  Lee  !  " 

With  joyful  hearts  they  arrived  in  the  bay — 

Where  my  tale  began — there  a  fine  ship  lay  ! 

A  small  boat  sped  o'er  the  dancing  wave ; 

To  a  mother  a  long  lost  son  it  gave. 

In  a  moment,  Horace  was  fondly  clasp'd 

Once  more  in  his  own  dear  mother's  grasp, — 

Whilst  at  a  short  distance,  Captain  Grey 

Watched  the  changing  look  that  played 

In  the  keen  dark  eyes  of  the  castaway. 

With  a  heart  so  happy  he  could  not  speak  ! 

A  flush  of  joy  came  o'er  his  mother's  cheek; — 

With  hands  and  eyes  upturned  to  heaven, 

"  Thank  God ! — to  me  my  son  He  has  given !  " 

To  their  cottage  home  they  wend  their  way. 

Where  mother  and  son  lived  many  a  day  ! 
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FRAGMENT. 

Comfort  ye,  comfort  ye  my  people,  saith  your  God." — 

Isaiah  xl.  i. 

FATHER!  'tis  Thine  Almighty  Hand 
That  rules  the  tempest,  stills  the  wave  ; 
Who  beckons  to  a  holier  land, 

Which  lies  afar  beyond  the  grave  ! 

Father  !  bow  down.  Thine  ear  incline, 

In  this,  alas  !  our  hour  of  woes. — 
Father  Almighty  1  just  and  kind. 

Protect  us  from  our  earthly  foes. 

We  have  ta'en  up  Thy  sword  and  shield, — 
Wide  Thy  snowy  banner  unfold, — 

And  for  Thy  fainting  children's  weal 
On  still  we'll  press  toward  the  goal ! 

Father  !  Thy  children,  to  worlds  unknown, 
'Tis  Thou  alone  can  ever  guide  ; — 

That  Heav'n's  quiet  rest  may  be  our  home 
We'll  stem  with  Thee  death's  awful  tide  ! 
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H  !  Meta  dear,  so  plump  and  green, 
The  gayest  frogs  that  e'er  were  seen- 
At  Iffley ! 


A  thousand  thanks  to  you  my  dear, 
For  frogs  that  I  can  never  fear  ! 
At  Iffley ! 

Ye  send  me  these,  enthroned  with  shell, 
In  scallop  large  to  safely  dwell 
At  Iffley ! 

Happy,  from  Isis'  deep  cool  wave, 
They  look  so  merry  and  so  brave 
At  Iffley ! 

Hurrah  !  long  may  my  "  froggies  "  fight, 
Twitchingtheir  boot  with  high  delight. 
At  Iffley  ! 
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My  "  froggies  "  green  can  croak  their  song^ 
Midst  waters  gently  murmuring  on, 
At  Iffley ! 

And  so  my  dear,  I  think  'tis  time 
That  I  should  end  my  "  froggie  "  rhyme 
At  Iffley  ! 

The  day  has  closed,  no  twilight  beams, 
I'll  go  to  bed  and  sweetly  dream 
Of  Iffley! 

I  have  no  fear  to  be  awoke 

By  echo  of  a  tuneful  croak 

From  Iffley  ! 

And,  Meta,  now  the  stars  are  bright 
I'll  bid  my  frogs  a  warm  Good  night ! 
For  Iffley ! 
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The  Legend  thus  named  is  merely  a  creation  of 
the  fancy.  The  "  oak  tree,"  and  "  dell,"  are  of  course 
as  imaginary.  The  Legend  runs  thus  :  "  Sir  Jasper 
Leslie,  the  only  heir  to  the  castle  of  that  name,  is 
implored  by  his  mother  to  maintain  a  feud,  in  which 
his  father  has  been  killed,  and  to  seek  out  and 
revenge  his  death.  This,  Jasper  promises,  and 
wishing  to  know  the  turn  of  his  fortune,  seeks  the 
guardian  spirit  of  the  family.  From  her  he  learns 
that  the  '  battle  cry  '  must  arise  three  times  before 
his  rival,  Sir  Lionel  Gray,  will  fall  by  his  hand.  She 
then  shows  him  the  fate  of  the  castle  in  a  vision ; 
and  gives  him  a  black  steed,  named  Hilderbrand. 
The  horse  is  spirit  born,  and  bound  by  a  spell, 
which  is  broken  if  the  reins  are  severed ;  and  which 
will  place  him  in  the   hands   of  his  rival.     While 
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returning,  his  attention  is  attracted  to  a  gleam  of 
light,  which  on  his  gaining  the  river's  ford,  proves 
to  be  the  burning  of  Leslie  Castle.  An  aeriel  voice 
tells  him  that  the  '  battle  cry  '  has  arisen  once.  Sir 
Jasper  then  wanders  about  as  a  knight  errant  for 
some  time,  and  after  a  meeting  with  his  rival,  in 
which  he  spares  his  life,  having  disarmed  him^  he 
marries  by  the  directions  of  the  sprite,  a  young  girl, 
named  Eveline.  A  year  and  a  day  after,  a  border 
raid  having  been  made  on  the  lands  of  Sir  Jasper, 
(the  castle  having  been  rebuilt  by  the  means  of  the 
sprite,)  he,  according  to  the  manner  of  the  times, 
went  forth  to  give  the  marauders  battle.  While  on 
his  way,  they  encounter  by  a  woodland  burn,  a  blind 
minstrel  and  his  son ;  their  assistance  having  been 
asked,  Sir  Jasper  advances  to  the  old  man,  but  he  is 
unfortunately  dead.  His  son,  Wilfrid,  follows  Sir 
Jasper,  who  soon  after  intercepts  the  objects  of  his 
pursuit.  Sir  Lionel  is  taken  by  surprise,  and  attack- 
ed by  Jasper;  a  blow  from  Sir  Lionel  Gray,  in 
answer  to  Jasper's  charge,  cuts  the  golden  bridle ; 
the  spell  is  broken,  and  Jasper  is  thrown  to  the 
earth,  and  at  the  mercy  of  his  rival,  when  his  life  is 
saved  by  the  minstrel's  son  !  None  except  Sir  Jasper 
escape  from  the  field  ;  and  on  his  return,  suddenly 
hears  the  cry  of  a  white  doe,  which  the  sprite  has 
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fortold  as  the  cause  of  the  fall  of  him  and  his  horse. 
Impelled  by  fate,  he  follows  her,  and  finding  a 
golden  bow  and  silver  arrow,  under  the  branches  of 
the  haunted  oak  tree  (which  she  has  gained)  takes 
aim,  and  the  doe  falls  dead  at  the  foot  of  the  fatal 
tree.  In  an  instant  the  noble  tree  is  shattered,  and 
the  aeriel  voice  is  heard,  calling  the  guardian  spirit 
of  the  house  of  Leslie.  Sir  Jasper  is  doomed  to 
wander,  until  at  the  river's  ford,  he  shall  see  drinking 
a  white  stag.  Still  some  say  the  shade  of  Sir  Jasper 
Leslie  is  seen,  and  when  the  fallen  leaves  of  Autumn 
are  lying  on  the  ground,  the  phantom  voice  is  heard 
calling  in  the  groves  near  by,  and  the  glitter  of  his 
mail  is  seen  in  the  bright  moonlight." 
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PROLOGUE. 

HOW  fast  the  lovely  twilight  gently  fell 
O'er  the  beauteous  shades  of  Kenna's  dell ; 
And  shadows  worthy  of  the  haunted  place, 
Its  deep  and  dim  mysterious  groves  doth  grace. 
And  gaunt  and  lonely,  'mid  the  haunted  glade 
A  bleached  dead  oak  tree  stands  within  its  shade. 
Embowered  there  in  ivy,  wild  and  free. 
Stands  that  mysterious  old  shattered  tree. 
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Where  nodding  'mid  her  dreary  day  repose, 
To  rest,  the  dreamy  owl,  at  noontide  goes. 
From  the  lost  Leslies'  sprite,  its  airy  fame. 
And  of  the  maiden  oak,  it  bears  the  name. 


TALE. 


ALAS  !  there's  woe  in  the  old  castle  halls — 
A  wild  cry  of  grief  rings  around  its  walls  ; 
The  fair  lady  of  Leslie  lonely  stands. 
With  her  rosery  clasp'd  in  her  icy  hands, 
Her  fingers  around  them  are  closely  pressed, 
And  dishevelled  sweeps  her  lone  widow's  dress. 
Full  sudden  there  bursts  on  her  listening  ear 
The  sharp  sound  of  footsteps  hurrying  near. 
Through  the  half  closed  door  Sir  Jasper  broke 
And  thus  with  half-formed  sigh  to  him  she  spoke  ; 
"Jasper,  thou  bear'st  sad  tidings  of  the  fray. 
Our  foe  hath  conquered,  I  saw  thee  give  way 
As  I  stood  on  the  keep  watching  field  and  fell, 
Ah  !  speak  and  tell  me  how  thy  father  died." 
"  My  father  hath  fallen,"  Sir  Jasper  cried, 
"  And  'twas  by  the  hand  of  Sir  Lionel  Gray  ! 
That  he  fell,  alas  !  in  our  border  fray." 
"  Avenge  "  said  his  mother,  "  thy  father's  death. 
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Avenge  him,  Jasper,  with  thy  latest  breath." 

"  It  shall  be  mother,"  the  brave  Jasper  cried. 

"  Now  leave  me,"  the  lady,  weeping  replied, 

"  Leave  me  in  grief,  to  spend  this  day  and  night, 

And  to  commune  with  a  far  Higher  Might." 

The  sad  Sir  Jasper  sought  the  vaulted  hall, 

And  on  his  youthful  page  did  loudly  call, 

"  Oh  !  Edgar,  bring  forth  my  own  gallant  bay, 

To  the  maiden  oak  I  must  speed  away ; 

For  they  say  that  Kenna's  guardian  sprite 

To  the  proud  Leslies  doth  always  speak  right. 

Only  a  word  from  her ; — and  then  to  me 

The  cold  dark  future  would  revealed  be. 

And  though  so  great  the  risk  at  foemen's  hand, 

Bravely  I'll  trust  to  my  good  helm  and  brand." 

Sir  Jasper  mounts  his  proud  and  ardent  bay, 

And  quickly  speeds  on  his  dangerous  way — 

Alike,  unmatched,  they  were  both  indeed. 

The  young  gallant  knight  and  the  noble  steed. 

His  azure  mantle  streamed  far  behind, 

Borne  gracefully  on  the  sweet  summer  wind, 

And  around  his  bright  helmet's  snow  white  crest, 

A  wreath  of  golden  oak  leaves  find  a  rest. 

On  his  left  arm,  the  ever  friendly  shield 

An  oak  tree  vert  upon  argent  field. 

As  thus  onward  they  sped  o'er  vale  and  fell 
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To  the  lone  silent  depths  of  Kenna's  dell. 
He  there  paused,  and  then  springing  to  the  ground 
His  charger  to  a  low  young  hawthorn  bound. 
And  then  bending  thrice  to  the  setting  sun, 
This  wild  mystic  strain  he  there  thus  began. 

"  Mysterious  spirit,  thou  must  tell 

What  e'en  a  Leslie  seeks  to  know ; 
And  thou  art  bound  by  mystic  spell 

To  do  their  bidding,  friend  or  foe  ! — 
Hail !  ethereal  mystic  one. 

Oh !  leave  awhile  thy  magic  home, 
Appear  in  robe  of  dazzling  white. 

Thou  bright  and  mystic  spirit,  quickly  come  !  " 

Scarce  had  he  spoke,  ere  to  his  eager  sight, 

Appeared  the  Leslies'  guardian  sprite; 

With  a  green  wreath  of  oak  her  brow  was  bound. 

And  her  slender  waist  was  twined  around 

With  a  silken  girdle  of  pure  emerald  green 

All  bright  with  the  diamonds'  fitful  sheen. 

"  What  would'st  thou  ask  ?  "  the  guardian    spirit 

cried, 
"  To  learn  my  fortune,"  Sir  Jasper  replied, — 
"Thy  fortune  proud  Sir  Jasper,"  said  the  sprite 
"  Is  dark,  and  black  as  wild  December's  night, — 
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Trouble  and  danger  thou  art  bound  to  see, 
Ere  again  Sir  Jasper  shall  gaze  on  me. 
Twice  shall  ye  mingle  on  border  fray, 
Ere  by  thy  hand  shall  fall  Sir  Lionel  Gray. 
Quailest  thou  frail  mortal  ? — if  to  thee  I  show 
My  wild  weird  dwelling  in  the  earth  below." 
"  Aye,"  quoth  Sir  Jasper  stepping  to  her  side, 
*'  I  fear  not  whether  weal  or  woe  betide  !  " 
Swift  thro'  the  yawning  earth  the  two  descend, 
And  sky  and  river  into  darkness  blend. 
It  was  but  a  moment  when  to  his  sight 
There  burst  a  wild  pale  flickering  light. 
Clearly  through  the  cavern's  high  vaulted  halls. 
This  song  was  borne  along  its  mystic  walls, — 

"  'Tis  given  unto  thee  frail  mortal. 

On  our  deep  spirits'  home  to  gaze ; — 
Mark,  sir  knight,  what  ye  shall  behold. 

Within  the  mystic  altar's  blaze. 
Oh !  fear  not  our  gift  of  Hilderbrand, 

He  ne'er  can  do  a  harm  to  thee  ; 
If  the  golden  reins  are  sever'd, 

Woeful  alas  !  that  hour  will  be." 

Ceased  this  wild  song  in  trembling  accents  drear, 
A  cloud  of  dusky  vapour  roll'd  aside, 
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And  to  Jasper's  eager  eyes  disclose 

An  altar  whose  fires  to  the  roof  arose  ; 

While  in  the  writhing  flames  so  clear  and  bright 

Strange  mystic  scenes  burst  on  Sir  Jasper's  sight. 

Alas  !  he  saw  his  proud  ancestral  towers 

Wreath'd  by  ebon  cloud  that  o'er  it  lowers  ; 

When  it  burst,  towers,  barbican  and  keep, 

Seemed  to  crumble  at  his  very  feet. 

And  in  its  place,  a  mass  of  ruined  walls, — 

A  shattered  window  marked  its  ancient  halls, 

O'er  grown  with  many  a  tall  and  graceful  tree 

And  ivy  growing  in  massive  clusters  free. 

"  Behold  thy  castle's  fate,"  the  sybil  cries. 

And  a  strange  weird  light,  there  dances  in  her  eyes. 

She  paused,  and  at  her  muttered  spell 

Unclosed  a  portal,  and  around  did'st  swell 

The  sound  of  wild  sweet  music  that  ne'er  earth 

To  such  sweet  perfect  harmony  did  e'er  give  birth. 

And  ere  the  mystic  portal  shut  again 

There  issued  forth  a  long  weird  elfin  train, — 

As  they  slowly  advanced,  sweetly  they  sang 

Their  sweet  chorus  till  all  the  chamber  rang. — 

"  Oh  !  hail  sir  knight,  for  thou  shalt  find, 
The  fairest  maid  on  English  shore ; — 
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Oh  !  thou  must  search,  but  ye  shall  win 

A  beauty  unsurpass'd  before. 
Beware,  sir  knight^  a  snow  white  hind 

Shall  be  the  means  of  Leslie's  fall ; — 
When  by  thy  guardian  spirit's  tree 

The  white  doe  shall  be  heard  to  call !  " 

The  train  divides,  and  in  their  mid'st  behold 

A  coal  black  steed,  in  trappings  wrought  with  gold.. 

"Follow  sir  knight,  and  from  my  magic  hand 

Receive  the  good  steed  Hilderbrand, 

He  shall  ever  bear  thee  both  true  and  well. 

On  mountain  bleak,  o'er  valley,  hill  or  dell." 

As  the  spirit  spoke,  the  scene  began  to  fade. 

And  all  resum'd  its  dark  and  dusky  shade. 

And  wild  and  mocking  laughter  rang  around. 

It  slowly  ceased  :  and  then  not  a  single  sound 

Was  heard  by  Jasper  'mid  the  Kenna's  dell 

Save  the  music  of  the  distant  convent  bell. 

No  sound  of  living  footsteps  thro'  the  wood, 

As  at  his  side  the  proud  Hilderbrand  stood. 

But  now  stretched  low  beneath  yon  tree,  there  lay,. 

Cold  alas !  in  death  his  proud  ardent  bay! 

On  rode  Sir  Jasper  o'er  the  mountain  crest. 

When  a  fiery  glow  in  the  darken'd  west, 

Lit  up  the  wild  forest,  and  all  around. — 
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"  On  ,"  cried  Sir  Jasper,  "  for  shall  I  be  found 

Ever  to  shrink  in  fear  from  fight  or  fray ! 

On,  on,  brave  steed,  I  still  will  lead  the  way." 

A  moment,  and  his  swift  and  gallant  steed 

Swept  o'er  the  verdent  fell,  at  fullest  speed. 

He  reached  the  ford  where  the  skrunken  wave 

The  reflecting  fire  seemed,  alas  !  to  lave, — 

And  fiercely  mounting  to  the  midnight  sky 

Bright  flames  arose  to  leap  and  quickly  die 

Round  the  proud  castle's  stately  time  worn  walls. 

Spell  bound  he  sat  until  those  noble  halls 

At  his  feet  in  smouldering  ruins  sunk  away, 

In  the  first  dawning  of  the  summer  day. 

As  thus  he  stood,  at  his  startled  side 

A  rude  aeriel  voice,  thus  wildly  cried — 

"  Lo  !  thy  warning  vision  'tis  unsealed, 

Oh  !  who  but  I  hath  thy  fate  revealed  ?  " 

Once  the  battle  cry  thro'  the  castle  dell 

Wild  hath  rang  afar  over  flood  and  fell, 

It  ceased,  while  many  a  curse  on  Lionel  Gray 

Sir  Jasper  breath'd  as  he  pursued  his  way. 

Over  the  mountain  dale  and  rippling  brook 

Jasper  his  errant  way  now  lonely  took, 

And  thus  onward  rolled  the  summer  day. 

The  weeks  and  months  had  quickly  sped  away, 

And  as  Sir  Jasper  rode  o'er  brae  and  fell, 
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On  the  mystic  future  he  oft  would  dwell. 

The  rambling  thoughts  which  in  his  eager  brain 

Passing  thro'  his  mind  so  oft,  and  again 

The  tales  of  glory,  and  of  wondrous  fame. 

Which  old  Time  had  linked  to  the  Leslies'  name. 

Oft  raised  the  wild  hope  that  he  might  find 

Such  bright  golden  wreathes  his  young  brow  to  bind. 

One  beauteous  eve  of  an  Autumn  day 

Fast  fading,  alas  !  in  dusky  night  away, 

A  horse's  tramp  was  heard  amid  the  brake  fern 

That  luxuriant  cluster'd  by  the  burn, — 

Sir  Jasper  started  as  slowly  thro'  the  glade 

Emerged  beneath  the  old  elm  tree's  shade, 

Only  attended  by  a  single  squire  and  page, 

The  scorned  object  of  his  mother's  rage. 

For  too  well  he  knew  his  proud  rival's  shield 

With  a  cheveron  blanche  on  a  ruby  field. 

"  Sir  Lionel  Gray,"  Sir  Jasper  wildly  cried, 

"  The  time  for  my  vengeance  hath  now  arrived  ? 

Craven  art  thou ! — thou  base  and  recreant  knight 

Take  up  my  gauntlet  and  prepare  to  fight." 

As  Jasper  spoke  he  dash'd  his  gauntlet  down. 

And  there  amid'st  the  heather,  dead  and  brown, 

As  with  a  dark  and  clouded  brow  he  gaz'd 

On  the  steel  challenge,  as  it  brightly  blaz'd, 

The  silent  witness  of  the  coming  strife 
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The  end  of  which  alas  !  was  Hfe  for  life. 

And  then  at  length  they  reach'd  an  open  glade, 

Surrounded  by  the  forests'  deepest  shade. 

They  halted  then,  with  long  lances  in  rest, 

Charged,  and  flew  the  white  plume  from  Jasper's 

crest, 
In  splintered  fragments  before  them  lay 
Each  shatter'd  lance,  as  an  emblem  of  the  day. 
With  stout  curtal  axe,  and  good  steel  blade. 
They  long  fought  amid  the'  deep  forest  shade. 
At  length  in  crossing  o'er  the  lonely  dell 
Sir  Lionel's  horse  suddenly  trip'd  and  fell. 
As  a  well  aim'd  blow  at  Jasper's  feet  did  lay 
The  wearied  and  exhausted  Lionel  Gray, 
Sir  Jasper  paus'd,  for  now  their  bitter  strife 
Might  close  for  ever  with  a  rival's  life. 
He  lay  unarmed,  his  trusted  brand 
Was  now  strcken  from  his  proud  foeman's  hand. 
"  Rise  "  said  Sir  Jasper,  "  rise  Sir  Lionel  Gray, 
For  none  I  ween,  shall  ever  dare  to  say, 
That  Jasper  Leslie's  arm,  a  single  blow 
Hath  ever  dealt  to  prone  and  fallen  foe !  " 
But  an  hour  passed,  and  once  more  alone 
Jasper  did  thro'  the  ancient  forest  roam, 
When  in  the  centre  of  a  lonely  glade 
Rose  to  his  sight  the  guardian  spirit's  shade, 
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"  Mortal,"  she  cries,  "  go  seek  Saint  Hilda's  Well, 
Claim  for  thy  bride  the  maid  that  by  it  dwells. 
Return  with  speed  to  Leslies'  ancient  halls, 
Though  burnt  and  batter'd  are  its  noble  walls." 
The  spirit  paused,  and  then  the  mystic  shade 
Commenced  in  viewless  air  to  gently  fade. 
A  burst  of  music  wild,  and  then  once  more 
The  lonely  dell  was  silent  as  before. 
Oh  !  I  need  not  linger  now,  not  e'en  to  tell 
How  brave  Sir  Jasper  sought  Saint  Hilda's  Well. 
The  gentle  Eveline,  now  a  beauteous  bride, 
Rides  by  Sir  Jasper  Leslie's  errant  side, — 
Errant  now  no  more,  for  spirits'  hands 
Anew  his  noble  castle  halls  did  plan. 
Thus  time  flew  on,  and  now  a  border  raid 
Burst  o'er  the  neighbouring  hamlet  in  the  glade. 
When  'mid  his  fire  scath'd  home,  the  vassals  slain, 
The  cry  is  rais'd  to  up  and  arm  again !  — 
The  draw-bridge  crashing  slowly  falls. 
And  from  the  ancient  castle's  noble  walls 
Issue  the  brave  Sir  Jasper  and  his  train, — 
With  noble  steed  and  richly  broider'd  rein 
He  rides  the  foremost  to  the  distant  fray. — 
For  there  hath  now  passed  a  year  and  a  day 
Since  with  Sir  Lionel,  in  Saint  Hilda's  glade, 
He  long  had  fought  within  the  forest  shade. 
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And  onward  they  rode  o'er  burn,  brae,  and  fell 
Till  they  reached  a  small  lonely  woodland  well ; 
And  there  seated  by  the  fountain's  green  side 
Was  a  blind  minstrel  and  his  youthful  guide, — 
As  thus  they  halted  on  their  weary  way 
The  old  man's  head  on  the  youth's  shoulder  lay. 
"  Help  ! —  in  our  Lady's  name,"  the  younger  cries, 
"  Help,  for  I  fear  my  father  dying  lies  !  " 
A  glance,  and  the  tale  was  told  once  more. 
And  all  the  old  bard's  trials  and  griefs  were  o'er. 
On  still  they  rode,  and  by  the  young  knight's  side, 
The  minstrel's  son,  the  youthful  Lyderick,  rides. 
And  gently  from  the  boy  Sir  Jasper  drew 
The  tale  of  his  wanderings  wild  and  true. 
Swiftly,  as  on  they  sped  beneath  the  shade 
Of  the  fair  autumn  woodland's  tranquil  glade ; 
And  brightly  shone  the  monarch  of  the  day 
On  lance,  and  fluttering  pennon  fair  and  gay. — 
Back  from  Sir  Jasper's  helmet  it  gleamed 
With  many  a  bright  and  radiant  beam. 
And  the  snowy  plume  in  his  golden  crest, 
Rich  contrast  to  the  azure  scarf  on  his  breast. 
The  minstrel's  son,  in  garb  of  sylvan  green 
In  striking  contrast  now  to  him  was  seen. — 
His  calm  saddened  brow  and  his  saint  like  face. 
His  quiet  mien  and  gentle  youthful  grace. 
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Showed  how  he  might  have  filled  a  higher  state 

Than  that  accorded  by  an  adverse  fate. 

Thus  on  they  sped,  o'er  hill  and  valley  green, 

Till  'neath  the  forest  waving  trees  is  seen 

The  distant  form  of  proud  Lionel  Gray, 

All  heedless  of  the  now  impending  fray  ; 

And  like  some  mountain  torrent  from  the  steep, 

Thro'  the  long  glade  doth  Jasper  wildly  sweep ; 

And  quickly  springing  o'er  the  woodland  burn, 

Towards  his  rival  swift  he  fiercely  turns. 

Jasper's  lance  shiver'd  on  Lionel's  shield 

And  almost  dashed  his  rival  to  the  field  ! 

An  answering  blow  from  his  rival's  hand 

Sever'd  the  golden  reins  of  Hilderbrand, 

And  the  weird  spell,  which  bound  this   sprite-born 

steed. 
By  the  now  broken  bridle  thus  was  freed. 
In  empty  air,  with  wild  and  frantic  bound, 
Dissolved  the  steed,  while  long  rang  around 
Weird  mocking  laughter,  as  Lionel  Gray 
Bade  Jasper  yield  and  end  the  deadly  fray ! — 
Yet  e'er  he  could  reply,  the  minstrel's  son 
His  benefactor's  life  had  surely  won ; 
Full  on  Lionel's  helm  there  sudden  fell 
The  battle-axe  he'd  seized,  aim'd  true  and  well ! 
His  scarlet  plume  shorn  from  his  helmet's  crest, 

H    2 
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He  sinks  to  earth,  a  blood  stained  form  to  rest. 

Jasper  arose,  and  leaning  on  his  sword 

Fix'd  his  dark  eyes  upon  the  crimson  sward. 

Afar  from  his  side  there  raged  the  fray, 

Low  were  the  tones  in  which  he  turn'd  to  say — 

"  Powerless  now  I  feel  for  evermore ; 

My  rival  falls,  and  vengeance  thou  art  o'er !  " 

Alas  !   soon  feeble  rose  the  battle  cry, 

As  Leslie's  remnant  now  fast  turned  to  fly : — 

All  weary,  wounded,  and  alas !  cast  down. 

Sad  band,  on  whom  doth  fortune  sadly  frown. 

Jasper  the  sole  survivor  of  that  day. 

Home  thro'  Kenna's  dell  doth  take  his  way ; 

When  amidst  the  woodland  groves  did  he  hear 

Afar  a  wild  hind's  cry,  so  soft  and  clear, — 

A  white  doe  bounded  o'er  the  forest  brake, 

Impelled  by  some  unknown  mysterious  fate. 

He  followed  on  o'er  burn,  and  brae,  and  fell. 

Until  they  reached  the  shade  of  Kenna's  dell. 

A  golden  bow  and  silver  arrow  lay 

Bright  flashing  in  the  autumn  sunset  ray. 

Quick  to  the  mystic  bow  the  dart  he  strung. 

Swift  through  the  balmy  air  it  wildly  sung, 

And  in  the  white  doe's  snowy  side  it  lies, — 

One  bound, — and  by  the  fatal  tree  she  dies  ! 

A  moment — and  the  oak  in  fragments  fell 
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And  loud  an  aerial  voice  rang  thro'  the  dell ! 

"  Thy  task  is  done,  alas  !   Sir  Knight, 

Fallen,  fallen,  and  thus  by  thee, 
Is  the  Leslies'  guardian  sprite, — 

Oh  !   now  the  warning  voice  is  free. 

*'  Oh  !   fare  thee  well !   thy  noble  name 
Shall  fade  alas !   from  Leslies'  hall ; 

And  thy  long  banished  deeds  of  fame, 
Hov'ring  rest  o'er  thy  castle  wall. 

"  Thou  must  wander,  lone  and  sorrowing, 

For  ever  thro'  this  forest  dell, 
Till  a  snow  white  hart  thou  findest 

Drinking  at  yon  bright  woodland  dell." 

Still  'tis  said  amid  the  forest  glade 
Often  is  seen  Sir  Jasper  Leslie's  shade  ; 
And  when  the  rich  autumn  leaves  are  falling, 
The  weird  phantom's  voice  is  oft  heard  calling. 
And  of  his  glittering  mail  is  seen  the  distant  gleam, 
By  the  pale  and  silvery  moon's  gentle  beam. 
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LOST    in    the    past ; — though   vague   tradition's 
tongue 
In  broken  numbers  hath  its  record  sung — 
A  sacred  story,  faint  and  dread  it  seems 
Like  the  dim  shadow'd  outline  seen  in  dreams — 
Faint  as  the  distant  and  half-blended  form 
Of  the  surf  beaten  cliff  in  wint'ry  storm, 
That  melts  in  softn'd  shadows  mid  the  rime 
And  cold, — so  thro'  the  iron  hand  of  time 
Comes  back  that  wild  and  airy  dream  of  yore ! 
A  mystic  history,  that  evermore 
Must  linger  but  half  solved  ; — and  to  human  brain 
Still  must  that  feeble  light  unread  remain  ; 
There  was  a  time  when  highest  heaven  did  swear 
Their  Mighty  Ruler  should  no  longer  bear 
The  sway  unrivall'd  o'er  the  new  made  earth, — 
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What  !  the  great  angel  host  to  meaner  birth 
Must  yield ;  the  new  born  being,  man,  must  claim 
The  partial  homage  to  the  dust  again, 
And  bow  submissive  to  their  Master's  will  ! 
God's  holy  angels,  whose  voices  low  and  sweet, 
Faint  as  the  winds  at  eve,  whose  whisper'd  sigh 
Soft,  tremulously  wavering  'ere  it  die, 
Falls  as  some  crested  wave  on  sandy  shore. 
In  nature's  murmuring  music,  fades  evermore ! 
Thus  pass'd  away  from  heaven's  glittering  throng. 
The  angels'  shout  the  cherubs'  hallowed  song. 
A  haughty  host,  with  proud  unfearing  eye, 
They  stand  their  Maker  to,  alas  !  defy. 
Rebellious  to  that  Master's  holy  will  ! 
But  One,  far  nobler  and  more  beauteous  still, 
The  leader  in  their  wild  unhallow'd  war. 
Stood  proudly  lone  ; — his  dazzling  ether  car 
Glorious  as  sunset  in  some  tropic  clime. 
Fair  as  the  sinless  earth,  in  golden  harvest  time. 
Unruffled  there  vv^ith  swanlike  wings  he  stay'd, 
Emboldened  by  the  cherubs'  proffered  aid. 
Bright  Lucifer  reflected  from  the  orient  shore 
Of  heaven's  glassy  sea,  as  dauntless  still  he  bore 
The  bright,  undimmed,  and  flashing  sword  of  fire, 
Spake,  and  fixed,  all  kindled  with  his  ire, 
His  daring  eyes  on  God's  eternal  throne  ! — 
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And  fiercely  faced  the  Mighty  Lord,  whose  home 
He  should  have  served,  not  turned  aside. 
As  rang  that  haughty  voice  thus  far  and  wide, 
Thro'  heaven's  vaulted  arch,  there  passed  a  breath, 
As  though  the  cold  pale  angel  lip  of  death 
Forsaw  that  hour  the  seed  the  day  would  bear. 
And  formed  that  moment  all  his  fatal  snare. 
The  new  earth  trembled,  wither'd  then  the  leaves 
Came  quivering  down,  as  thro'  the  silent  eve. 
Vague  as  waking  dream,  yet  creeping  near  : 
First  came  to  earth,  the  fatal  feeling,  fear ! 
Yet  e'er  he  spoke,  the  future  fiend  survey'd 
His  angel  army  proudly  thus  array'd. — 
The  rebel  cherubim,  whose  woe  or  weal 
His  turn  of  fortune  should  to  them  reveal ! 
"  Oh  !  Mighty  Being  ! — who  from  fiery  flame 
Did'st  as  Thy  ministers  the  angel  frame. 
Hast  Thou  not  a  new  and  beauteous  care 
E'en  in  all  this  fresh  formed  earth  can  bear  ? 
Thou  bid'st  us  serve,  the  stranger  being  man 
Bown  down  before. — Hold,  all  Thy  mighty  plan 
Shall  be  as  the  vain  crumbling  clay  and  dust ; 
In  which  so  bravely  Thou  dost  surely  trust ! 
Behold  my  army,  fear'st  Thou  not  indeed. 
When  all  the  powers  of  Thy  realms  are  freed  ? 
And  as  the  mountain  torrent  from  the  steep 
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Bears  down  the  living  granite  'neath  its  sweep, 

Break  their  allegiance  and  thus  together  stand 

A  bold,  and  ready,  though  a  rebel  band  ! — 

I  will  rule  o'er  Thee,  and  my  mightier  mind. 

Thy  limbs,  proud  Master,  to  the  earth  will  bind 

As  shatter'd  pine,  which  'neath  the  ruthless  hand 

Of  the  wing'd  whirlwind  no  more  doth  stand 

A  tip  toe  o'er  the  abyss'  yawning  brink. 

As  though  it  fear'd  to  break  the  loosening  link 

That  binds  its  shatter'd  roots  around  the  rock  ; — 

Which  nourish'd  yet,  before  the  fatal  shock 

Of  heaven's  war  it  bends,  and  parting  from  the  brink 

As  some  storm  weaken'd  swimmers  in  mid  ocean  sink. 

Lo  ! — from  the  rainbow'd  throne,  a  voice  arose, 

Roll'd  back  the  haze  of  glory,  to  disclose 

The  Power  Supreme !  and  from  His  eyes 

The  Living  Light,  His  angel  host  defies. 

Hoary  the  hair  that  crowns  His  lofty  brow, 

Grasped  in  His  hand  a  sword  of  fire  now. 

Loud  rose  the  voice,  as  water  murmuring  on. 

Still,  soft,  and  gently,  then,  alas !  was  gone. 

Unangered  the  voice  arose  alone 

In  calm  entreaty's  earnest  quiet  tone. 

"  Thou  bright  Lucifer,  so  fall'n  and  thus  far 

I  give  to  ye  dominion  o'er  the  star 

Of  morning  bright,  the  first  whose  gentle  beam 
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O'er  the  new  made  ocean  threw  its  trembling  gleam. 
Still  then  o'er  ocean  came  thy  modest  ray, 
Bright  herald  of  the  fifth  succeeding  day. 
Soft  as  the  gentle  breath  that  wakes  to  life 
The  sinless  child,  e'er  dream  of  care  or  strife, 
Shall  clouded  by  thy  black  wing'd  presence  come, 
Drifts  its  deathless    soul,    from    heaven's    hallow'd 

home. 
Oh  !  ui'ge  me  not,  lest  in  my  wrath  I  fling 
Thee  and  thy  rebel  host  from  heaven,  and  bring 
Destruction  on  thee  ! — Curb  thy  ambition  then  ; 
Turn  from  My  presence,  and  no  more  offend ! 
There  is  forgiveness  e'en  for  thou,  misguided  one. 
Desist, — for  mercy  waits,  thy  plot's  undone. 
Pride  cometh,  angel,  ere  some  grievous  fall !  " 
There  was  a  solemn  pause — then  trembling  all 
Stood  hush'd ;  and  silence  deep  alone  there  reign'd 
As  though  untimed  eternity  again 
Ruled  with  its  nameless  laws  and  mystic  sway, 
Ere  broke  on  man,  the  vague  mysterious  day  ! 
Proud  Lucifer,  with  brow  as  midnight  storm, 
Defiant  still,  his  bright  dilated  form — 
'Neath  his  proud  feet,  the  eclipsed  sun  he  press'd. 
As  he  unawed  his  Sovereign  Lord  address'd, 
All  his  fellow  angels  towering  o'er 
A  rebel  band,  alas  !  for  evermore. 
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One  'midst  that  angel  host  stood  silent  by, 

His  sad  down  cast  mien,  and  streaming  eye, 

Bent  to  the  star  paved  heavenly  ground, 

And  long  fair  hair  in  starry  chaplet  bound. 

*'  Oh  !  Raphael,  thou  weep'st  vi^ell,   for  one  whose 

pride 
For  ever  from  My  throne,  alas  !  his  thoughts  divide, 
I  know  the  tender  hopes  in  thy  sad  soul. 
That  to  wither  only  e'en  thou  didst  unfold. 
I  bless  ye  Raphael  1  second  shalt  thou  be 
Of  all  the  heavenly  host,  the  chief  are  ye 
Of  those  who  rule  the  erring  souls  of  men, 
Guardian  art  thou  : — thy  humble  soul  shall  blend. 
Weaving  its  gentleness  within  their  human  breast, 
Where  sharp  pain  or  sorrow  e'en  find  their  rest ! 
The  time  will  come  when  My  pure  earth  ne'er  more 
Can  wear  a  sinless  robe  !  — her  triumph  o'er. 
Darkly  My  curse  must  sadly  on  her  come, 
When  man  shall  sinning  quit  his  Eden  home  ! 
Thou,  Lucifer,  shall  never,  never  more 
Tread  with  thy  scoffing  host  My  heavenly  floor, 
Hence  !  till  heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away  ; 
In  utter  darkness  shalt  thou  chained  lay  ! 
Chang'd  shalt  thou  be,  a  dragon's  horn'd  form, 
Of  scarlet  dye,  by  thee  for  ever  borne. 
Oh  !  Prince  of  Evil. — once  thou  had'st  a  hope, 
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As  fair  and  buoyant,  till  ye  sought  to  cope 

With  thy  great  Almighty  Master — then  thy  star 

Did  set  for  ever ! — and  now  too  late  must  bar 

Thy  path  midst  endless  bliss  ; — thy  doom  receive, 

Nor  o'er  thy  well  earned  sorrow  dare  to  grieve." 

Thus  spake  the  mighty  God,  as  from  His  eye, 

The  forked  living  light'nings  flashing  fly, 

Bright  as  the  intense  glow  that  ever  comes 

Athwart  the  fiery  west,  lighting  the  radiant  home 

Of  the  down  sinking  sun,  when  twilight  leaves 

In  darkening  silence  gentle  dewy  eve  ! 

Nor  gaze  upon  the  face  of  Him  thy  God ; 

Till  as  a  captive  bending  'neath  the  rod, 

Thou,  and  thy  rebel  band,  in  fallen  state 

Shall  meet  once  more  their  well  earned  doom  and 

fate. 
Then  uprose  Michael,  and  with  flaming  sword 
Stood  forth  to  battle  in  the  guilty  war; 
All  heaven's  faithful  hosts  his  noble  form  surround, 
And  at  his  mail'd  back  behold  there  bound 
The  fiery  chariots  and  steeds  of  heavenly  flame ! 
To  proudly  battle,  and  yet  not  in  vain, 
For  the  great 'Mighty  Master  who  had  claimed 
The  angel  host  for  service,  yet  who  deigned 
To  fashion  man  in  glorious  form  divine, 
For  him  alone  didst  cause  to  purely  shine 
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The  undimmed  lamp,  which  God  and  reason  give 
To  guide  his  varied  road,  and  teach  to  live  ! 
Fierce  waged  the  war,  from  heaven's  highest  gate — 
Cast  out  the  rebel  angels,  alas  !  their  fate — 
There  shot  one  fiery  meteor,  from  the  sky, 
Trembled,  gleamed,  then  slowly  paled  and  died. 
'Twas  daring  Lucifer,  the  once  fair  star  of  morn, 
That  bow'd,  and  fell,  before  the  awful  storm  ! 


THE     BROOK,     CLEEVE     HILL, 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


DEEPLY  down  in  the  mossy  dell, 
Sparkling  and  clear  in  the  quiet  cell ; 
Babbling  thus  so  soft  and  clear, 

Bright  as  maiden's  new  falling  tear ! 
Murmuring  on  thy  peaceful  way, 
Glistening  on  the  fair  noon-day. 


Hidden  midst  thy  fern  clad  nook 
Art  thou,  oh  !  pure  and  fairy  brook ; 

Soft  as  the  cushat's  spangled  wing, 
Thou,  my  fresh  and  silvery  spring. 

Modest  too  the  gentle  gleam 
In  the  sunset's  fiery  beam ! 
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Nature's  hand  hath  placed  thee  here, 
T'outvie  the  throstle's  voice  so  clear, 

Thy  rippling  music  so  lovingly  heard, 
As  the  true  rival  of  the  forest  bird  ; 

In  the  young  poet's  vision  so  free. 
There's  not  a  charm  to  equal  thee  ! 

The  tears  of  heaven  gave  thee  birth 

To  gladden  the  parched  and  weary  earth ; 

Nature  smiles  on  thee,  my  brook, 
Rains  blessings  on  the  quiet  nook. 

Love  thy  broken  hilarious  lay, 
Where  I  wander  here  to  day ! 

Dancing  down  by  the  woodland  hoar. 
Bearing  their  fallen  leaves  before. 

Of  the  frail  trembling  aspen  pale. 
Ere  barren  to  the  wintry  gale, 

Her  naked  arms,  alas  !  she  throws, 

Casting  their  one  quivering  burden  low ! 

Singing,  bounding  o'er  pebbles  and  stones, 
Laughing,  ye  leave  thy  tree  cover'd  home ; 

Though  ye  quit  the  woods  awhile ! 

The  children  love  the  streamlet's  smile 

When  wandering  thro  the  sunny  leas 
Better  than  'midst  the  hoary  trees. 
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Swiftly  down  by  the  old  green  lane, 
Yet  shall  I  meet  you  once  again. 

Babbling  thus  thy  wild  gentle  lay ; 
Sport  but  awhile  this  sunny  day. 

To  the  flowers  now  lingering  here  ; 
Winters'  chilly  blast  is  near! 

By  the  lichen'd  homstead  we  must  meet, 
Rippling  and  gleaming  at  my  feet 

Clear  and  so  cool  ye  revel  on, 

A  flashing  gleam  and  ye  are  gone 

Through  the  lovely  ferny  nook, 
Vanish'd  in  yon  hedge  my  brook ! 


THE     ROSE. 

TS  there  a  rose  which  hath  no  thorn 
■*-     The  ruthless  hand,  alas  !  to  wound  ? 
Or  evil  thought  that  e'er  was  born 

But  stamped  its  nameless  terrors  soon  ? 

And  so  each  sin,  in  tempting  guise 

To  sorrow  swift  alone  leads  on ; 
Its  mild  alluring  form  belies 

The  sharp  and  hidden  thorns  beyond ! 

The  rose  she  is  a  subtle  queen, 

Her  courtly  bower  with  evil  filled  ; 

Though  her  gay  leaves  spring  fresh  and  green, 

They  own,  alas !  no  generous  will. 
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And  so  sin  blithely  leads  us  on 

Along  a  smooth  and  flowering  way ! 

We  start  to  find  our  hope  is  gone 
Amidst  the  darkness  and  decay ! 

Deceitful  world  !  thy  pleasures  are 
But  as  the  vain  and  crumbling  dust ; 

Oh  !  where  the  form  on  earth  or  star, 
The  human  heart  can  simply  trust ! 


St.  mark  IV.,  39. 

"And  He  arose,  and  rebuked  the  wind,  and  said  unto  the  sea, 
Peace,  be  still.  And  the  wind  ceased,  and  there  was  a  great 
calm." 

PEACE!"    cried   the    Saviour,    "Peace,   be 
still  !  " 
The  troubled  lake  His  voice  obeyed. 
And  then  by  His  far  mightier  will 

The  angry  billows'  course  was  staid. 
The  winds   rebuked,  their  rage  withheld ; 

A  calm  sunk  o'er  the  tossing  sea; 
And  thus  obedient  to  that  great  command 
Peace  reigned  o'er  troubled  Galilee. 

Oh  !  peace  to  thee,  thou  anxious  soul! 

Be  not  afraid,  thy  Lord  is  nigh  : — 
He    seems  to  sleep  when   angry   roll 

The  waves  of  sorrow  sweeping  by. 

I  2 
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Mourner,  for  thee  His  voice  will  surely  still 
The  tempest  of  thy  human  woes : — 

Be  not  afraid ! — He  comes  alone  to  kill 
The  greatest  of  our  earthly  foes  1 

"Peace!"  saith  the  Lord,  "thou  hast  a  crown 

Of  life,  oh  !  soul,  reserved  for  thee ; 
Behold  thou  fainting  one,  its  points  are  bound 

With  roses  gathered  on  the  Tree. 
Oh  !  trembling  souls,  when  dark  clouds  grew, 

And  midnight  blackness  reigned  at  noon  ; 
The  earth  was  tossed,  the  winds  thus  blew, 

And  the  fork'd  light'ning  rent  the  gloom  1 

"  I  gathered  then  that  crown  for  thee, 

Threw  ope  the  glorious  gates  of  heaven  ! — 
And  wilt  thou  doubt,  when  thus  on  Calvary 

A  sacred  pledge  for  thee  was  given  ? 
Be  not  afraid,  for  as  of  yore  obeyed 

The  depths  of  Galilee  My  mighty  will : — 
I  rule  supreme  o'er  death's  cold  dismal  wave 

And  whisper  to  them  '  Peace,  be  still ! '  " 


PRAYER. 


By  Edith  M.  David,  May  30th,  1867,  a  few  days  previous 
to  her  Confirmation. 


MY  God  ! — My  Saviour ! — Thou  art  near, 
E'er  whispering,  I  have  nought  to  fear; 
For  thou  wilt  bear  me  on  Thy  wings, 
Thou  wilt  remove  from  Death  its  sting ! — 
Thou  wilt  guide  me  on  my  way, 
Thou  wilt  never  let  me  stray, 
Thou  wilt  bring  Thy  wandering  sheep 
Again  unto  Thy  mercy-seat ; 
Thou  wilt  bear  me  o'er  life's  sea, 
And  make  the  night  for  ever  flee, 
And  the  darkness  pass  away, 
Before  the  everlasting  day. — 
Oh  !  in  Thy  footsteps  will  I  tread, 
Until  I  moulder  with  the  dead. 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  GILBERT,  BISHOP  OF 
CHICHESTER,  WHO  CONFIRMED  ME. 


COME    home,    dear   patriarch,   a  gentle  voice 
did   cry, 
Come  home,  to  realms  of  purer  bliss  ; — 
Lay  all  thy  poor  frail  mortal  garments  by. 
To  seek  a  holier  world  than  this. 

There  is  a  land  of  light  beyond  so  fair, 

A  city  mortal  hand  ne'er  framed ; 
The   Lamb   of  God   in   glory  ruleth  there. 

And  heaven's  whole  host  adore  His  name  ! 

Come  home,  dear  patriarch,  why  should'st  thou  wait  ? 

Thy  Father's  house  hath  room  for  thee : 
Thou  art  His  child,  all  cares  of  future  fate 

From  thee  His  grace  can  free  ! 
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He  calls  for  thee  by  ancient  Jordan's  stream, 

Amidst  the  grey  and  wintry  morn  ; 
Lo  !  by  that  deed  which  sinful  earth  redeem'd, 

He  grants  thee  life  for  evermore ! 

Thou  heard'st  a  voice  so  low  and  sweet. 
Ye  rose  at  morn  to  meet  thy  Lord : 

In  hope  thou  laid'st  before  His  wounded  feet 
The  varied  fruits  thy  spirit  bore  ! 

For  evermore  thy  gentle  voice  shall  join 

In  saints'  and  angels'  holy  lay : — 
Yes  !  with  unwearied  frame  thy  willing  tongue 

Shall  bless  the  Lord  thro'  endless  day  ! 

Oh !  thou  hast  left  a  noble  name  behind, 

To  cheer  us  on  our  onward  way ; 
Shining  on  men  thro'  fast  and  waning  time, 

To  light  us  on  to  purer  day! 

All  honour  to  thee,  whose  hand  did  know 

The  surest  balance  e'er  to  keep  : — 
Alike  thy  dearest  friends  and  e'en  thy  foes, 

O'er  Gilbert's  honour'd  grave  shall  weep  ! 


THE    DYING    YEAR. 

"  TX 7"EEP  not  for  me,"  said  the  dying  year, 
"  »        "  Mourn  not  for  the  weary  past ; 
Woe  is  not  o'er,  nor  is  sorrow  dead, — 

Joy  Cometh  with  the  morn  at  last. 
Though  dark  without,  sore  dark  within, 

Sad,  dim,  alas  !  and  grey  : 
Yet  time  must  come,  and  time  must  go, 

Until  the  last  great  Judgment  Day !  " 

Why  should  we  grieve  for  years  now  fled, 

And  bright  days  that  shall  come  no  more  ? 
For  the  flowers,  and  youthful  hope,  long  dead, 

The  gay  halcyon  dreams  of  yore  ? 
Though  dark  without,  sore  dark  within, 

Sad,  dim,  alas !  and  grey : 
Yet  time  must  come,  and  time  must  go. 

Until  the  last  great  Judgment  Day! 
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Why  should  we  mourn  for  by-gone  hours, 

Too  bright  and  fair  to  last  ? 
O'er  our  shatter'd  hopes,  youth's  gayest  dream 

Long  buried  in  the  hoary  past  ? — 
Dark  without,  and  sore  dark  within 

Sad,  dim,  alas  !  and  grey  : 
Yet  time  must  come,  and  time  must  go 

Until  the  last  great  Judgment  day  1 


FAIR     ANNIE. 

OH  !  she  is  not  dead  fair  Annie, 
Though  long  her  sleep  shall  be  ; 
She  is  alone  where  the  violets  blow 
Under  the  green-wood  tree  ! 

And  I  am  "  sare  wearie,  "  fair  Annie, 
For  lack  of  thy  gentle  face  ; 

The  world  is  a  desert,  dear  Annie, 
Without  thy  form  of  grace  ! 

And  how  sadly  I  shall  miss  thee, 

When  the  hawthorn  bloom  is  white  ; 

For  now  thou  art  fled,  dear  Annie, 
To  brighter  realms  of  light ! 

And  oft  is  my  sad  fancy  weaving 

O'er  memories  of  the  past: 
Yet  will  I  strive  to  greet  thee,  Annie, 

In  a  future  home  at  last ! 


MEMORIES. 


IRELAND. 

THIS  land  so  fair,  I  have  seen, 
Now  filled  with  grief  and  sorrow ; 
Could  a  fairy's  wand  but  change  the  scene 
To  her  I  would  fly  to  morrow ! 
Since  royal  heads  have  placed  their  feet, 
Upon  old  Erin's  ground. 
Sad  aching  hearts  have  ceased  to  beat, 
And  true  joy  now  is  found  ! 

WALES. 

MY   native   land    is    in   the    west, 
Her  beauty  I  shall  soon  see  ; 
No  iron  band  binds  her  fair  breast, 
All's  freedom  there  and  loyalty  ! 
Though  cruel  fate  has  so  ordain'd 
From  her  I  should  be  sever'd  ; 
My  hand  she  has  a  right  to  claim, 
And  my  heart  is  hers  for  ever ! 


GOLDEN  WEDDING  OF  DEAR  MR.  &  MRS. 

CLAKK,  BELLE-VUE  BUILDING, 

CHELTENHAM. 

TIME  has  but  touched  with  kindly  wing, 
Lightly  on  thy  silvery  hair  : — 
Gay  garlands  did  he  only  fling, 
By  fifty  years  ago  my  fair  ! 

Soft  as  the  rose  on  summer  morn, 

Is  alone  thy  joyous  smile  ; — 
And  never  in  thy  face  is  borne 

E'en  a  trace  I  ween  of  guile  ! 

Then  time  was  young,  nor  doubt,  nor  care, 
O'er  thy  fair  face  a  shade  had  cast ; 

Fond  youth,  and  love  did  only  bare 
The  glory  of  the  sunny  past ! 
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Ah  !  happy  autumn  day  that  shone, 
Upon  our  hearts  so  fond  and  true  ; 

A  warmer,  or  a  happier  home, 

Surely  a  human  breast  ne'er  knew ! 

Firm  as  the  ivy  wreaths  the  tree 
Within  its  sure  and  fast  embrace  : 

So  clings  my  loving  heart  to  thee, 
Whene'er  I  greet  thy  gentle  face  ! 

Smiles  and  tears  have  wove  their  garland, 

Around,  alas  !  our  varied  way  : 
And  oh  !  we  feel  a  heavenly  hand 

Is  with  us  on  this  happy  day  ! 

Oh  !  happy  be  this  golden  time, 

Wreath'd  and  twin'd  in  kindred  love  : — 

Oh  1  thro'  my  latter  days  still  shine, 
Bright  hours  that  may  as  happy  prove  ! 

Time  has  swept  with  passing  breath 

O'er  each  happy  joyous  soul : 
And  till  we  lie  so  cold  in  death. 

Still  its  tide  of  love  will  roll. 


THE  MERMAIDS. 


CHILD. 

I  HEARD  a  voice  o'er  the  moonlit  sea 
Singing  a  wild  and  magic  song — 
Scarce  by  the  sleeping  winds  I  ween, 

Was  the  sweet  cadence  borne  along, 
Echoing  back  on  the  sandy  shore, 

As  the  rippling  ocean  broke  and  fell, 
When  deeper  closed  the  starry  night. 
The  Mermaids'  music  fast  did  swell ! 


FIRST    MERMAID. 

Oh  !  children  of  the  main  are  we  ? 

A  thousand  fathoms  down  our  home ; 
Daughters  we  of  the  pathless  deep 

Sprung  from  the  ever  dancing  foam. 
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SECOND    MERMAID. 


The  mighty  deep  no  mortal  yet 

Hath  dared  with  Hving  foot  to  tread 

Far  down  beneath  our  coral  halls, 
We  safely  lay  to  sleep,  the  dead. 


FIRST    AND    SECOND    MERMAIDS. 

The  sea  boy  lies  in  ocean  grave. 

With  amber  shroud  so  richly  bound ; 
E'en  for  an  earthly  monarch  proud, 

Can  no  such  noble  tomb  be  found. 
Hath  the  wide  world,  midst  all  her  treasures, 

Gold  more  pure  or  jewels  more  rare  ? 
Can  ye  gather  woodland  blossoms 

That  with  living  flowers  compare  ? 

THIRD    MERMAID. 

Children  of  earth,  midst  our  coral  caves, 

Our  gay  and  white,  our  pearl  strewn  bowers ; 

We  rule  amid  the  bright  and  tossing  main, 
And  gather  fairest  ocean  flowers. 

FOURTH    MERMAID. 

Oh  !  the  fair  forms  of  earth  and  air 
Are  by  the  restless  sea  outvied ; 
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Ha !  Ha  !  we  laugh,  what  mortal  one 
Can  live  beneath  its  bosom  wide  ? 

THIRD   AND    FOURTH    MERMAIDS. 

The  sea  is  ours,  and  who  may  dare 

To  rival  this  our  ocean  sway  ? 
What  conquering  hand  our  boundless  realm 

Shall  ever  wrest  from  us  away  ? 
Full  fathoms  'neath  the  beauteous  sea 

We  chant  our  weird  and  magic  song ; 
Taming  the  dolphin  fierce  and  wild, 

Skimming  the  azure  deep  along. 

CHILD. 

Oh  1  ye  wild,  enchanting  voices, 

Thus  wafted  by  the  summer  wind  ; 
Drifting  on  with  wild  sad  burden 

Of  mingled  joy  and  pain  we  find. 
Hark  1  a  single  voice  is  rising 

O'er  the  deep's  cool,  rippling  waves  ; 
Now  it  swells,  ah !  now  'tis  dying, 

Thro'  the  lone  ocean's  coral  caves. 

FIRST    MERMAID. 

List,  list,  fair  child  of  gloomy  earth, 
To  the  wonderous  dreams  we  tell ; 
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Thou  shalt  seek  'neath  the  bounding  main 
With  the  daughters  of  ocean  to  dwell ! 


CHILD. 

I  fear  to  meet  the  wild  white  crests 
Of  waves  that  kiss  shore's  sandy  rim ; 

And  the  waste  of  tumbling  waters, 
That  break  on  ocean's  varying  brim. 

SECOND    MERMAID. 

Reach  forth  thy  hand,  my  little  one ; 

Behold  this  string  so  rich  and  rare, 
They  are  bright  pearls,  since  yester  morn, 

Our  coral  grot  for  thee  didst  bear  ! 

CHILD. 

Your  pearls  are  bright,  and  thy  voices  sweet. 
So  gently  kind,  and  softly  mild  ; 

Come  to  the  shore  that  ye  may  greet 
The  proud  and  wayward  daring  child ! 

THIRD    MERMAID. 

I  come,  fair  child  of  sunny  land, 
With  offerings  of  pearls  and  shell ; 

Oh  !  wilt  thou  love  the  weedy  shore 
Better  than  'neath  the  deep  to  dwell  ? 
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CHILD. 

Pure  and  bright  the  gay  crystal  drops 

That  about  thy  amber  tresses  lay, 
And  silvei-y  bands  of  moonlight  stream 

Around  thy  fairy  forms  that  play ; 
Oh !  ye  bright  daughters  of  the  waves, 

Sleeping  deep  down  in  coral  cell  ; 
Oh  !  fain  with  ye  fair  nymphs  of  ocean, 

Within  thy  crystal  halls  to  dwell ! 

FOURTH    MERMAID. 

Thou  hast  asked  of  ocean's  children, 
Ah  !  what  their  lips  dare  not  name  ; 

Know  ye  'tis  the  self  same  powers 
That  didst  the  mighty  genii  frame. 

CHILD. 

Oh  !  wilt  thou  sing  ? — thy  voices  wild 
Echo  softly  o'er  the  deep  cool  sea  ; 

The  music  of  the  moonlit  waters 
Will  bear  a  burden  sweet  for  thee  ! 

FIRST    MERMAID. 

Oh  !  spirit  I  am  of  azure  deep, 
The  billows  crest  I  boldly  ride ; 
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Borne  on  the  petrels  dusky  wing 

I  skim  the  ever  rolling  tide. 
O'er  the  hidden  caves  of  the  ocean 

My  wild  and  trackless  course  I  steer  ; 
I  love  to  think  no  mortal  hand 

Can  check  my  mad  and  wild  career ! 

SECOND    MERMAID. 

Spirit  am  I  of  the  wide  blue  sea, 

Safe  I  hide  in  the  sandy  cove, 
Where  the  waves  come  softly  creeping, 

And  the  lone  sea-gull  loves  to  rove; 
While  the  waves  with  their  ceaseless  music 

Rehearse,  of  winter's  wrecks,  the  tales, 
And  the  bright  and  laughing  waters 

Murmur  to  the  soft  summer  gales  ! 

CHILD. 

Would  I  might  dwell  in  crystal  home, 
'Neath  the  fathomless  deep  blue  sea ; 

Oh  !  bear  me  to  thy  coral  grots. 
That  I  may  ever  rest  with  thee ! 

THIRD    AND    FOURTH    MERMAIDS. 

We'll  teach  thy  infant  hand  to  tame 
The  fierce  and  angry  wild  sea-horse ; 
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To  tread  the  ocean,  ride  the  billows, 

When  sweeping  on  their  reckless  course. 

Who  can  trammel  the  mighty  main  ? 
Or  e'en  bridle  its  curbless  will  ? 

Fair  child  of  earth  it  shall  be  thine — 
Thy  cup  of  joy  with  mirth  will  fill. 

CHILD. 

Children  of  the  wide  main,  I  come 
To  rest  within  thy  lonely  bowers ; 

Fain  would  f  fill  each  eager  hand 

With  old  ocean's  bright  living  flowers ! 


FIRST    GENII. 

Farewell  to  ye,  fair  child  of  earth  ! 

The  mountain,  and  the  forest  dells  ; 
A  welcome  wild  the  mermaids  sing 

To  greet  thee  mid  their  coral  cells. 


SECOND    GENII. 

And  bounding  o'er  the  moonlight  main, 
Will  mortals  see  thee  from  the  shore ; 

But  human  hands,  in  joy  or  pain, 
Thou  shalt,  alas  !  press  never  more  ! 
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THIRD    GENII. 

Sadly  thou,  fair  unthinking  child, 
Must  weep  within  thy  coral  caves ; 

O  weary  long  for  gentle  hands 
That  lay  beyond  the  briny  waves. 

ALL. 

Alas  !  alas  !  ne'er  weal  nor  woe 

Can  break  the  mermaids'  magic  spell ; 

And  lonely  thro'  the  woods  we  wail. 
For  thee,  fair  child,  a  last  farewell ! 


LINES  ON  SEEING  HER  MAJESTY'S   SHIP 

'VICTORIA'    AT    ANCHOR    OFF 

SPITHEAD. 

IF  thou  couldst  search  the  wide  world  round, 
A  fairer  sight  can  ne'er  be  found 
At  which  my  heart  beats  more  in  glee, 
Than  an  English  ship  on  a  moonlit  sea. 

While  the  wild  night  breeze  whispers  past 
Thro'  the  cordage  which  binds  the  mast ; 
And  on  the  cradle  of  the  deep 
The  stately  vessel  seems  to  sleep. 

The  lone  voice  of  the  busy  wave 
That  her  broadsides  so  gently  lave, 
Firm  and  true  is  her  cable  rope 
That  helps  her  with  the  tide  to  cope. 
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Silent  the  waves  come  stealing  by, 
And  softly  too  the  breeze  does  sigh  ; 
Slowly  and  stately  does  she  swing 
Round  upon  her  stout  anchoring. 

How  proud  and  swan-like  does  she  rest 
On  the  blue  water's  tranquil  breast ! — 
Ah  !  there's  no  fairer  sight  to  me 
Than  an  English  ship  on  a  moonlit  sea. 


ON  SEEING  A  YOUNG  SAILOR  TAKEN   IN 

CHARGE,  FOR  ABSENTING  HIMSELF 

WITHOUT  LEAVE. 

HOW  sad  to  see  a  sailor  boy 
Change  pleasure's  cup  to  sad  alloy  ! 
What  tempter  came  in  golden  shape 
To  lure  thee  onward  to  this  fate  ? 
Thou  didst  unlicensed  seek  the  shore,  i 

But  now  thy  golden  dreams  are  o'er ; 
Ye  shrink  beneath  thy  captor's  clasp, 
He  holds  thee  firm  within  his  grasp, 
And  doth  thy  dream  of  bliss  destroy, — 
Ah  !  leaves  the  wrecks  of  vanished  joy  ! 
Frail  pleasure  flies  too  soon  away, 
Often  lasting  but  one  short  day ; 
Leaving  a  very  painful  sting 
Where  she  did  rest  her  fickle  wing  ! 


THE  PURSUIT  OF  PLEASURE. 


DAME  Pleasure  with  alluring  charms 
Doth  her  endless  joys  unfold, 
And  unthinking  mortals  capture 

In  her  dazzling  nets  of  gold. 
Ah  !  when  caught  all  torn  and  wounded 

But  laughs  alone  in  cruel  scorn — 
Swiftly  flees  that  fickle  maiden — 
Leaves  her  victims  all  forlorn  ! 


Oh  !  ye  who  wear  so  frail  a  wreath, 

Dip'd  in  Lethe's  sluggish  stream. 
As  the  gay  and  flow'ry  garland 

Wove  of  airy  Fancy's  dream, — 
Ye  wake  to  find  the  blossom  faded. 

Past,  alas  !  your  happy  day ; 
And  ye  wildly  start  to  find  Love, 

Hope  and  Pleasure  fled  away  ! 


FRAGMENT. 

AH  !  once  as  Cupid  did  repose 
Warm  in  the  bosom  of  a  rose, 
Then  that  queenly  flower  was  pale 

As  the  fair  lily  of  the  vale. — 
Alas !  the  god  with  careless  eye 

Sees  not  the  thorns  that  round  her  lie 

Won  by  Rosa's  flattering  smile 

He  dreams  not  of  her  subtle  guile. — 

Oh  !  trusting  child,  her  thorns  soon  prove 
But  ill  repaid  is  thy  warm  love  ; 

The  crimson  drops  thy  bed  they  stain'd, 
And  red  since  then  the  rose  remain'd. 


TO  A  DEAR  FRIEND  IN  WORTHING. 

THE  old  year  wanes,  oh,  let  it  die 
With  all  its  trouble  and  its  care, 
A  deathless  name  on  history's  page 

Its  mem'ries  for  us  did  prepare. 
Watch  and  pray  when  another  year 

Is  born  to  mark  our  narrow  way; — 
Oh  !  who  amidst  each  thoughtless  band 
May  see  another  Christmas  Day  ? 

Bury  the  faults  with  the  fading  year, 

Usher  in  a  happier  time  ; 
Forget  the  past  so  false,  untrue, 

Remember  justice,  love  divine  ; 
Tread  the  paths  of  hope  eternal, 

Be  watching  ever,  think  and  pray ; — 
Pilgrims  of  faith  ye,  speeding  onward 

To  an  endless  Christmas  Day. 
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Oh !  bury  all  this  world  hath  placed — 

Of  griefs  and  tears  around  us  ranged  ; 
Think  not  of  them  save  as  battles 

Into  bright  deathless  garlands  changed. 
Bright  angels  ever  watch  around, 

And  hover  o'er  us  while  we  pray  ; 
Be  assured  they  stoop  and  bless  us 

The  hallow'd  night  of  Christmas  Day  ! 


CHRISTMAS   BELLS. 

I  LOVE  ye,  wild  and  merry  bells 
Speaking  of  the  bright  golden  past; 
As  o'er  the  dale  ye  sound  so  well 

Thus  borne  on  by  the  wint'ry  blast ; — 
So  softly  through  the  evening  air, 

When  the  weary  day  is  dying, 
Ye  Christmas  bells  sweep  wild  and  clear 
On  the  gentle  breeze  that's  sighing ! 

Ye  bear  me  back  to  childhood's  hour, 

To  youth's  unclouded  happy  day. 
And  boyhood's  golden  dreams  of  fame, 

When  grief  or  care  were  far  away. 
The  hours  of  pleasure  past  and  gone, 

Bright  hopes,  alas !  to  come  no  more, — 
Ye  bear  me  back,  oh  !  Christmas  bells, 

To  the  halcyon  days  of  yore  ! 


LEGEND   OF  THE   ROBIN. 

WHEN  on  the  cross  the  Son  of  God 
An  offering  for  us  was  made — 
Sore  wounded  by  each  rankling  thorn, 
The  flush  of  pain  doth  rise  and  fade. 

Who  for  that  God,  made  one  with  man, 
Of  kindly  pity  feels  a  gleam — 

His  precepts  pure,  His  hallow'd  words, 
Are  scoff'd  at  as  an  idle  dream  ! 

Weeping,  heart-sick,  faint  and  stricken, 
All  prone  in  grief  His  mother  lies, 

While  gibe  and  jeer  fly  gaily  round, 
Mix'd  with  the  gamblers'  angry  cries  ! 
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But  alone  did  one  wee  brown  bird 

Close  hover  round  His  wounded  side  ; 

And  with  unavailing  effort 

In  vain  to  heal  the  wound  it  tried. 


As  the  robin  hung  around  Him, 

Marked  with  blood  its  gentle  breast ; 

And  the  Saviour  as  He  blest  him 
Caused  it  there  to  ever  rest ! 

Ah  !  as  a  sign  to  men  dear  bird 
Shall  be  the  seal  I  place  on  ye ; 

When  upon  thy  form  they're  gazing, 
They  ever  may  remember  Me ! 

Thou  shalt  help  them  bear  each  burden 
Althrough  this  weary  world  of  strife  ; 

Many  a  tear  and  many  a  blessing 
Oft  men  will  weave  about  thy  life. 

So  when  man  shall  My  Christmas  keep, 
Then  thou  shalt  sing  of  Easter  Day  : 

This  the  work  I  have  assigned  thee 
Until  the  earth  hath  passed  away. 
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When  I  come  in  strength  and  glory, 

Before  the  Great  Throne  thou  shalt  sing; 

Many  souls  which  I  have  died  for 
Ne'er  so  pure  an  offering  bring. 

And  to  this  day  he  hovers  round, 

Bright,  sprightly  robin,  red  and  brown ; — 

With  his  wint'ry  song  he  cheers  us, 
And  doth  many  a  blessing  win. 


SETTING  SUN,  FROM  LANSDOWNE, 
CHELTENHAM. 

THE  setting  sun  with  golden  beam, 
O'er  distant  hills  and  vale  is  shed  ; 
Bright  emblem  of  the  fading  day. 
Dying  in  splendour  o'er  our  head. 

The  moon  now  rising  pale  and  wan, 
Athwart  the  noble  Cotswold  Hills ; 

Hangs  like  a  silver  crescent  fair. 

Poised  on  the  brow  of  heaven's  stile  ! 

Who  can  walk  on  this  gentle  eve 
Heedless  alike  of  heaven  and  earth  ; 

And  ne'er  believe  some  Mighty  Hand 
To  all  creation  did  give  birth  ? 
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Dreamers  who  in  their  search  for  lore, 

Vain  mortal  folly  only  prove ; 
Show  in  truth  those  are  the  safest, 

That  rest  in  God's  Almighty  love  ! 

Genius,  talent,  are  they  dross, 

To  be  flittered  thus  away  ? 
Ah  !  they're  golden  treasures  given. 

To  be  reckoned  the  Last  Day ! 

Let  your  thoughts  be  one  with  God's  thoughts, 
And  wreath  His  truth  around  thy  heart ; 

And  to  the  cross  then  firmly  cling, 
Nor  let  thy  arms  thus  from  it  part. 


REFLECTION. 


REFLECTION  cometh  when  too  late, 
On  those  who  act  in  haste  ; 
'Tis  best  to  ponder  o'er  thy  fate, 
Before  the  danger's  faced  ! 

For  those  who  Hke  a  fiery  steed. 
To   an   unknown  risk  speed  on ; 

Finds  that  the  neck  from  rein  ne'er  freed, 
The  wished  for  goal  has  won  ! 

And  thus  it  is  in  life  we  find 

The  haughty  sink  to  earth ; 
The  lowly  raised  in  God's  good  time, 


High  o'er  their  humble  birth  ! 
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TO     MY    MOTHER. 

A  MOTHER'S  blessing  ne'er  can  come  amiss 
Her  heart  beams  in  her  loving  eye  ; 
In  a  mother's  love  there  is  heavenly  bliss, — 
Without  it  I  should  fade  and  die  ! 

When  I  was  an  infant,  a  few^  weeks  old, 
My  mother  blessed  me  as  I  lay ; — 

Ah !  all  was  silent  in  the  chamber 

Where  they  thought  I  was  fading  away. 

When  the  cradle  was  taken  from  the  room, 
Bitter  tears  ran  down  my  mother's  cheek ; 

Ah !  how  she  sighed, — then  sighing,  swooned, 
And  'twas  some  time  ere  she  could  speak. 

When  they  told  her  I  breath'd,  was  not  dead, 

The  joy  'twas  to  her  loving  heart  ; 
Trembling  and  weak  in  low  accents  she  said 

*'  Please  God  !  I  pray  we  may  never  part  !  " 
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Many  days,  long  nights,  with  glimmering  light, 
They  devotedly  watched  the  sickly  child  ; 

Months  roll'd  on  ere  the  blue  eye  became  bright, 
Thank  God  !  I'm  now  well  by  your  side  ! 


THE     ALHAMBRA. 

OH  !  hail  thou  ancient  tirhe  worn  honour'd  pile, 
With  bright  frescoed  roof  and  gay  Moorish  tile ; 
Once  the  abode  of  Boabdil  the  Great ! — 
Mighty  king !  how  fallen  is  thy  state. 
Within  thee  dwellest  a  huddled  crew ; 
Those  rich  gaudious  halls  once  only  knew 
The  lively  song,  and  soft  silvery  lute  ; 
And  in  the  dust,  alas  !  now  they  are  mute. 
Alhambra  !  how  glorious  in  thy  fall. 
Noble  thy  defence — a  monument  to  all ! 


THE  FASHIONABLE  DOCTOR. 

THE  fashionable  doctor,  the  greatest  man  found, 
And  e'en  search  if  you  like  all  wide  London 
round ; 
Though  so  graceful  in  figure,  he  turns  in  his  toes, 
With  his  tassell'd  gold  stick  nearly  touching  his  nose. 
Sapient  in  look,  and  so  demure  is  his  face, 
As  he  hears  some  poor  patient  describing  his  case. 
Ah!  no  matter  what  ailment,  all  fly  to  his  care. 
Confident  that  good  health  in  his  train  he  must  bear. 
Perchance  the  great  doctor  is  summoned  from  home, 
And  at  evening  returns,  his  horse  in  a  foam, 
Some  lady  of  title  has  been  seized  with  a  fit. 
And  frighten'd  the  household  'most  out  of  their  wits  ; 
The  lady  in  her  chair,  has  but  fainted  away. 
To  her  there's  no  danger,  but  to  him  there's  much  pay  ; 
He  writes  a  prescription,  and  to  bed  she  must  go. 
With  her  delicate  nerves,  she  must  ne'er  fail  to  do  so  ; 
That  well  covered  lady  retreats  to  her  room 
While    great    Doctor   Plausible    rushes    ofl"  in   his 
brougham. 


THE  LAST  OF  THE  GASCOIGNES. 

A  BOAT  sped  from  the  sandy  shore, 
And  a  proud  and  noble  form  it  bore, — 
Tall,  and  lithe,  and  so  full  of  grace, 
With  a  haughty  look  on  his  handsome  face ! 
The  clustering  curls  of  his  dark  brown  hair 
Gracefully  waved  in  the  summer  air  : 
In  his  hazel  eye  there  seemed  ever  to  lay 
Hope  as  strange  and  varied  as  the  day. 
An  Orphan  Boy  from  his  earliest  year. 
With  none  to  love  him  or  hold  him  dear : — 
Cast  amongst  strangers,  Gascoigne's  life 
Was  spent  in  a  home  of  war  and  strife ! 
And  when  sixteen  years  had  passed  away, 
Life's  open  page  before  him  lay. — 
The  past  appeared  as  a  painful  dream, 
Unlit,  by  even  a  gladdening  beam  ! — 
The  hand  of  faith  had  not  yet  torn  apart 
The  shadows  that  darken  his  youthful  heart. 
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Watching  the  sea  gulls  cleaving  the  foam, 

Around  the  fine  bows  of  his  future  home ! 

Over  her  hull  he  cast  his  dark  eyes, 

Then  glancing  them  upward  to  the  skies, 

Paused  a  moment,  earnestly  to  view 

The  binding  ropes  both  stout  and  true. 

How  little  he  dreamt  of  danger  or  wreck, 

As  he  stood  on  the  frigate's  noble  deck  ! 

Bidding  farewell  to  his  native  land, 

Gascoigne  now  sails  for  a  distant  strand. 

Suddenly  there  breaks  upon  his  listening  ear, 

In  tones  both  loud,  distinct  and  clear. 

Borne  on  the  breeze  of  the  dancing  main, 

Words  of  a  wild  and  mournful  strain : — 

Listening  a  moment,  they  passed  away 

Like  floating  clouds  on  a  summer's  day, — 

"  I  know  not  why — that  unhappy  lay 

Sweeps  like  an  arrrow  o'er  my  youthful  brain  !  " 

As  Gascoigne  spoke,  the  singer  turned  his  face, 

So  mild,  so  gentle,  in  all  its  quiet  grace ; — 

It  seemed  too  pure  for  earth  or  sea, 

So  saint-like  in  its  sweet  tranquility ! 

"  Who  art  thou  ?  "  now  Gascoigne  wildly  cried. 

Springing  to  the  youthful  singer's  side. 

"  My  name,"  said  the  boy,  "  is  Allan  Grey  :  " — 

All  reserve  in  an  instant  passed  away. 
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With  a  tear-drop  glistening  in  his  dark  eye, 

Sadly  prefaced  with  a  heart-felt  sigh  : — 

"  Mother  used  to  sing  in  that  gentle  strain  ; 

And  when  I  sing  I  ever  think  of  her  again  ; 

When  I  am  on  the  wild  and  stormy  sea, 

She  will  never  forget  to  pray  for  me." 

He  paused,  and  Gascoigne,  sighing,  said, 

"  My  Mother,  Allan,  is  mingled  with  the  dead ; — 

I  alone  am  left  of  all  my  noble  race !  " 

A  cloud  then  passed  o'er  Gascoigne's  downcast  face. 

"  Oh!  Allan,  all  my  short  and  youthful  life. 

Unhappily  spent  midst  care  and  strife. 

There's  a  fearful  curse  upon  our  fated  race. 

That  even  denotes  the  time — the  very  place 

Where  the  last  Gascoigne  shall  early  die  !  " 

He  then  ceased  to  speak,  with  a  long  drawn  sigh. 

"  Gascoigne,  I  know  not  what  you  mean  to  say," 

Exclaimed  the  much  startled  Allan  Grey. 

"  Allan,  it  is  to  thee  alone  that  I  will  tell 

All  that  weird  and  most  fatal  spell ! 

They  say  that  many  long  years  ago, 

A  Gascoigne  fought  a  much  hated  foe. 

His  proud  rival's  fair  and  lovely  bride 

Received  a  fearful  wound  in  her  side, 

Striving  in  vain  her  husband's  life  to  save  ! 

Alas  !  both  now  lie  buried  in  one  grave ; — 
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And  with  the  last  breath  she  ever  drew, 
O'er  our  race  a  fearful  spell  she  threw : 
Prophesying  too  truthfully  the  coming  fate 
Of  the  last  of  the  Gascoignes'  fallen  state. 
'  Thrice  the  raven  shall  be  heard  to  call 
Round  the  proud  towers  of  Ashton  Hall, 
Thrice  the  screech  owl  shall  spread  her  wing 
And  thrice  her  wild  midnight  warning  sing, — 
At  that  weird  hour,  with  none  near  by, 
Thou,  Sir  Knight,  shalt  foully  die, — 
The  last  of  thy  race  shall  pass  away 
In  the  full  vigour  of  his  early  day  ! '  " 

Days,  weeks,  and  months,  fly  swiftly  by ; 

Gascoigne  was  now  under  an  alien  sky, 

Claiming  but  one  true  and  faithful  friend, 

A  brave  and  noble  sailor,  named  Martin  Brend- 

No  one  knew  his  history,  save  that  he 

Was  early  pressed  and  sent  to  sea. 

Yet  so  calm  and  gentle  was  his  mien 

That  better  days  he  must  have  se.en, — 

His  looks  and  language  were  too  refined 

To  be  the  index  of  a  vulgar  mind. 

On  a  fine  clear  and  moonlight  night, 

The  stars  were  shining  fair  and  bright ; 

The  frigate  lay  at  rest  alone. — Becalm'd 
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The  soft  air  felt  like  Love's  own  balm. 
Phosphorescent  bands  passed  o'er  the  sea, 
Nothing  breaking  its  calm  tranquility  ! 
Looking  once  more  on  the  boundless  main 
He  turned  to  Martin,  then  spoke  again : — 
"  Oh  !  Martin,  how  balmy  is  the  midnight  air, 
The  moon-lit  deep  is  so  lovely  and  fair ; 
One  would  think  that  yon  glist'ning  waves 
Bore  the  Peres  from  their  bright  ocean  caves. 
Yes,  mark  yon  bright  and  beauteous  star, 
High  as  it  is  and  from  earth  so  far, — 
Oh !  does  it  not  look  calm  and  gently  down  ? 
Seeming  to  watch  the  earth  and  sea  around. 
As  a  messenger  of  God  it  appears  to  me 
An  omen  of  happiness  I  hope  to  see  ! 
I  know  not  why  so  silent  and  still  a  voice 
Should  now  make  my  lonely  heart  rejoice." 

martin's  tale. 

"  Gascoigne,  a  tale  of  grief  is  mine. 

In  it  a  warning  voice  you  may  find  ; 

Born  in  a  country  where  the  proud  forest  trees 

Sighed,  and  bent  to  every  gentle  breeze. 

And  when  eighteen  summers  I  had  seen, 

Sorrow  had  ne'er  shed  a  passing  gleam. 
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My  mother,  no  longer  young,  used  to  pray 

That  I  would  cherish  her  declining  day. 

Alas  !  how  little  did  we  think  or  know 

Of  the  sad  and  fearful  coming  blow 

That  hovered  o'er  our  once  happy  home  ! 

Returning  one  day  from  a  distant  field, 

I  found  my  mother  busy  at  her  spinning  wheel  : 

Suddenly  and  wildly  starting  to  her  feet, 

She  sprang  before  me  with  a  piercing  shriek. 

It  was  the  press-gang.     I  soon  was  seized  ; 

My  mother  wept,  imploring  on  her  knees 

They  would  spare  her  son,  her  only  child. 

The  cruel  leader  of  the  press-gang  only  smiled  ; 

My  mother's  skirt,  alas  !  I  vainly  clasped. 

It  only  yielded  to  my  agonising  grasp 

As  on  the  ground  my  mother  senseless  lay. 

Resistance  proved  vain,  and  I  was  torn  away. 

Weeks  passed  by,  and  since  that  painful  scene, 

Which  seemed  like  the  action  of  a  fearful  dream, 

To  distant  lands  in  a  noble  ship  we  sailed. 

Borne  on  by  many  a  rough  and  gentle  gale. 

We  reached  the  fair  West  Indian  isles 

That  are  wreathed  by  many  a  subtle  smile. 

Laying  robed  in  such  tempting,  winning  charms 

On  the  wide  ocean  so  soft  and  calm. 

Days,  weeks,  and  months  flew  swiftly  by, 
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Yet  beneath  those  lovely  tropic  skies 
I  sadly  sighed  for  my  former  home, 
And  oft  I  longed  the  time  would  come 
When  I  once  more  might  cross  the  main. 
And  to  my  lonely  mother  return  again. 
But  time  sped  on,  three  years  flew  by 
Ere  my  native  land  I  once  more  descried. 
Soon  to  my  joy  our  longed-for  port  was  gained, 
And  not  a  star  in  our  course  had  waned  ; 
And  alrriost  I  cheered  as  I  stood  once  more 
Upon  my  own  dearly  loved  and  native  shore. 
I  waited  a  week,  to  me  of  endless  days, 
Then  proceeded  happy  on  my  homeward  way. 
Mile  after  mile  I  journeyed  so  swiftly  on. 
Until  the  haven  of  all  my  hopes  was  won. 
How  green  and  fair  were  the  waving  trees, 
After  sailing  so  long  on  the  wild  and  lonely  seas! 
Oh  !  how  I  longed  'midst  their  shade 
To  traverse  each  fairy  and  sylvan  glade. 
Onward  I  sped  upon  my  lonely  way, 
When  at  the  close  of  a  lovely  summer's  day, 
I  stood  a  wanderer,  and  as  I  thought  alone, 
Before  the  threshold  of  my  early  home. 
Alas  !  all  the  bright  illusions  of  my  dream, 
So  changed,  had  passed  across  the  scene ; 
Unhinged  and  broken  I  found  the  little  gate, 
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And  the  garden,  too,  was  now  a  tangled  brake, 
With  here  a  rose,  or  there  a  starry  jessamine 
Amongst  its  ferny  thickets  now  wildly  twine. 
And  I  saw  the  spot  where  my  poor  mother  lay 
Senseless  when  I  was  from  her  torn  away. 
My  own  favourite  seat  I  found  was  gone. 
Like  some  weird  spectre,  pale  and  wan, 
Arose  the  dear  and  old  familiar  apple  tree. 
Swinging  its  branches  in  the  evening  breeze 
Like  some  poor  ghost  of  long  passed  days. 
The  evening  now  was  falling  dark  and  grey, 
But,  alas  !  for  me,  I  now  cared  not  for  repose, 
I  was  so  crushed  by  that  sad  and  sudden  blow. 
There,  still  clinging  to  the  old  cottage  wall. 
And  climbing  upwards,  so  wild  and  tall, 
Bearing  now  but  an  expanded  single  flower. 
And  half  hidden  by  a  leafy  bower, 
A  solitary  moss-rose  there  shelter'd  grew, — 
Swift  to  the  spot  with  eager  haste  I  flew, — 
There  my  loved  mother  planted  it  for  me, 
Many  long  years  before  I  went  to  sea. 
I  well  remember  how  she  took  my  hand, 
Guiding  me  lovingly  where  the  tree  now  stands, 
Smiling  fondly  at  the  burst  of  youthful  glee 
With  which  I  hailed  the  birthday  gift  to  me. 
Plucking  the  half  closed  flower  from  its  rest, 
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I  placed  it  on  my  poor  and  aching  breast. 
Suddenly,  I  heard  a  gentle  voice  beside  me, 
Exclaiming,  '  Poor  boy,  what  ill  betides  thee  ?' 
Starting,  I  turned,  and  saw  a  furrow'd  face, 
It  was  the  good,  kind  pastor  of  the  place. 
I  paused,  and  ere  to  him  I  could  reply. 
He  turned  on  me  his  calm  and  kind  grey  eye. 
Speaking  in  a  voice  like  the  best  and  fondest  friend, 
Exclaimed,  'Art  thou  the  child  of  Jeanette  Brend  ?' 

*  Oh!  yes,'  I  answered  quickly,  with  a  flow  of  tears, 
And  poured  forth  into  the  good  parson's  ears 

All  my  tale  of  fear,  past  griefs,  and  woe, 
Concluding  with  the  last  unthought-of  blow. 
'  My  mother  is  now  and  for  ever  free, 
All  worldly  care  she  will  no  longer  see.' 
'  Martin,'  the  kind  parson  hastily  replied. 
As  he  gazed  on  my  wild  and  tearful  eye, 

*  Alas  !  thy  mother  sleeps  peacefully  for  ever, 
All  earthly  ties  and  cares  are  now  sever'd.' 
'Oh!  take  me  to  the  spot  where  now  she  lies,' 
Was  all  my  sad  and  calm  reply. 

He  spoke  to  me  in  words  so  passing  kind, 
Which  for  a  moment  relieved  my  agonizing  mind. 
He  then  left  me,  at  my  wish,  and  there  alone, 
Trembling  I  stood  near  my  mother's  last  long  home,. 
And  then  kneeling  by  that  low  and  stoneless  grave, 
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I  almost  wish  that  the  fierce  eddying  waves 

Had  claimed  me,  in  some  mid-night  storm  ; 

Aye  !  and  better  far,  if  I  had  ne'er  been  born. 

When  the  bright  morning  came,  there  still  it  found 

The  poor  lone  sailor  boy  ! — by  the  mossy  mound. 

The  lark  sang  merrily  to  the  new-born  day, 

My  heart  was  sad — now  bent  on  my  homeward  way 

Fourteen  long  years  having  now  rolled  by, 

Yet  how  often  in  my  sad  mid-night  dream 

Again  and  again  rose  that  mournful  scene. 

Tho'  I  have  since  sailed  to  many  a  land, 

And  have  trod  on  many  a  distant  strand. 

Gascoigne,  the  sun-beam  of  my  life  is  gone, 

And  only  the  spectres  now  pale  and  wan 

Of  that  sorrowful  past,  to  me  for  ever  remain, 

And  the  sole  hope  that  we  may  meet  again. 

From  all  worldly  grief  and  all  care  set  free. 

To  live  in  heaven,  in  peaceful  unity  ! 

Now  Gascoigne  all  my  history  you  have  heard, 

In  my  poor,  plain,  and  homely  word  ; — 

And  if  dear  Gascoigne  you  have  learnt  my  stay, 

'Twill  guide  thee  through  life's  dangerous  way  !  " 

Bright  and  fair,  arose  the  early  dawn 
Dispersing  the  grey  dews  of  the  lovely  morn  :  — 
The  calm,  was  broken  by  a  freshening  breeze 
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As  the  proud  frigate  flew  before  the  sea, 

With  her  topsails  high  pointing  to  the  sky, 

Tinged  by  the  rising  sun,  a  deeper  dye  ; 

Scattering  from  her  bows  the  glittering  spray, 

As  the  gallant  ship  speeds  nobly  on  her  way, — 

When  suddenly  a  chirp  was  distinctly  heard 

Of  a  lonely,  wearied,  yet  lovely  little  bird. 

Gascoigne  saw  it  perch  upon  the  tall  mast, 

Listening  to  the  notes  as  they  swiftly  came  past ; 

Then  pointing  the  bird  to  his  friend, 

"Ah  !  yes,"  replied  the  half-musing  Martin  Brend, 

"I  often  think  birds,  like  stars,  have  a  voice. 

Bidding  us  poor  mortals  for  our  good  rejoice. 

The  grateful  robin  sings  to  his  human  friend, 

And  should  we  not  bless  the  great  Creator  then  ? 

Striving  to  love,  and  reverence,  and  adore 

Our  Heavenly  Father  still  more  and  more." 

As  Gascoigne  now  turned  so  calm  and  quietly  away, 

And  formed  another  group  with  Allan  Grey. 

Now  still  at  sea,  the  wide  deep  all  around, 

Alone,  with  only  a  lulling  drowsy  sound 

Of  the  crested  waves,  that  lave  the  lengthy  side 

Of  the  noble  frigate,  as  in  all  her  noble  pride 

She  cfeft  the  vale  of  the  glistening  spray 

As  she  grandly  sped  on  her  lonely  way. 
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Time  flew  on,  and  oft  on  the  giddy  mast, 
With  the  tropic  breeze  coming  swiftly  past, 
Gascoigne  would  pass  the  lonely  hours  by, 
Watching  the  changing  clouds  in  the  sky. 
When  the  bright  day  waned,  and  the  setting  sun 
Showing  him  that  the  day  at  last  was  done  ; 
It  was  then  in  tones  so  distinct  and  clear 
His  wild  song  burst  on  the  listening  ear. 

gascoigne's  song. 

Come  loose  the  white  and  idle  sail. 

Cast  away  each  snowy  sheet, 
Now  bends  our  good  ship  to  the  gale. 

As  she  flies  o'er  the  boundless  deep. 

Now,  now,  my  lads,  unfurl  your  sails, 

Why  should  we  longer  rest  ? 
Quick,  let  them  fly  from  the  binding  brails, 

To  vie  with  the  billows  crest. 

Oh !  come,  brave  boys,  here's  a  glorious  breeze 
Whispering  soft  and  gently  past ; 

And  now  o'er  the  wide  and  trackless  sea 
Our  own  proud  ship  flies  at  last. 
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When  a  week  had  passed  a  distant  land  was  seen, 
With  a  towering  mountain,  high  and  green, 
While  at  its  foot  lovely  Rio  lay, 
Calmly  sleeping  in  its  pleasant  bay, 
And  there  the  proud  frigate  calmly  rests 
On  Rio's  fair  bay's  peaceful  breast. 

SECOND    PART. 

TIME  flies  on,  Magellan's  straits  are  passed, 
The  wide  Pacific's  gained  by  them  at  last ; 
The  cloudless  sky  above  now  vies  in  its  hue 
With  that  fairest  ocean's  beauteous  blue. 
The  flying  fish  and  the  golden  albacore 
O'er  these  bright  waters  dive  and  soar. 
The  lone  albatross,  too,  hovers  o'er  its  breast. 
And  on  its  crystal  bosom  tranquilly  rests. 
Now  through  clouds  of  the  eddying  spray 
The  noble  frigate  speeds  her  lonely  way. 
One  stormy  night  Gascoigne  slowly  paced  the  deck. 
His  sad  thoughts  had  long  flown  on  unchecked. 
Suddenly  a  sheet  of  lightning  rent  the  sky. 
While  the  echoing  thunder  in  the  distance  slowly  died. 
Not  e'en  a  single  bright  or  glittering  star 
Looked  down  to  meet  the  greeting  spar. 

M    2 
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How  fitfully  moaned  the  now  rising  blast 

Amongst  the  stout  cordage  of  the  tall  mast. 

The  noble  ship  creaked  and  groaned 

A  dreary  answer  to  the  tempest's  moan. 

Gascoigne  now  stood  on  the  quarter  deck 

Of  the  gallant  frigate,  alas  !  a  destined  wreck. 

Calmly  he  watched  the  angry,  raging  tide 

That  foamed  around  the  labouring  frigate's  side. 

Across  his  face  there  played  a  half  formed  smile. 

Which  strangely  mingled  all  the  while 

With  the  fearless  look  of  his  young  handsome  face, 

And  his  proud,  yet  haughty,  and  careless  grace. 

Suddenly,  and  high  above  the  raging  gale, 

A  shriek  arose,  then  a  wild,  despairing  wail  ; 

A  heavy  blow,  and  then  a  dreadful  shock, 

Alas  !  it  was  the  frigate  striking  on  a  rock. 

Her  bulwarks  by  the  mountain  waves  were  torn, 

Then  far  to  leeward  they  were  quickly  borne. 

Was  this  the  frigate  which  the  previous  day 

Swept  proudly  onward  in  her  fair  array  ? 

Her  timbers  quivered  to  her  very  heart, 

As  from  her  keel  they  now  were  torn  apart. 

Gascoigne,  with  arms  folded  o'er  his  youthful  breast, 

Leant  on  the  broken  mainmast  for  a  rest ; 

Fixing  on  the  deep  his  fine  dark  hazle  eye, 
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While  on  his  blanched  lips  there  slowly  died 

A  single  cry  of  wildest  and  deepest  despair. 

Suddenly  he  felt  his  arm  tightly  clasped 

By  a  youth,  with  firm  and  frenzied  grasp. 

"  Save  me,  oh  !  save  me,"  his  messmate  wildly  cried, 

As  he  clung  closer  to  the  fearless  Gascoigne's  side. 

"  Save  me,  oh!  save  me  for  my  fond  mother's  sake, 

And  pity  her  sad,  lonely,  and  childless  state." 

"Wilfred,  I  fear  'tis  but  a  bootless  hope. 

That  we  with  the  raging  waters  now  can  cope ; 

And  I  fear  we  all  must  now  prepare  to  die !  " — 

A  sea  swept  o'er  the  doomed  frigate's  deck, 

That  almost  washed   young   Gascoigne   from  the 

wreck. 
Wilfred  by  that  huge  mountain  was  borne, 
Perishing  amidst  that  fearful  raging  storm  ! — 
Once  more  his  arm  again  was  grasped  ; — 
This  time  'twas  Martin's  friendly  saving  clasp. 
"  Quick,  Gascoigne,  the  time,  alas  !  is  past. 
This  shattered  wreck,  another  hour,  ne'er  can  last." 
Speedily  a  raft  the  thoughtful  Martin  formed. 
Of  some  planks  which  from  the  ship  were  torn. 
"  But  where  is  Allan  ? "  Gascoigne  paused,  and  cried. 
Preparing  to  leap  from  the  doomed  ship's  side. 
He  called,  but  alas  ! — all  was  now  in  vain. — 
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No  Allan  answered  to  that  much-loved  name  ! 
Scarcely  had  they  left  the  wrecked  ship's  side, 
When  on  the  bowsprit  he  was  by  them  descried. 
Earnestly  yet  in  vain  his  hand  he  waved, 
Imploring  his  friends  his  life  to  save  ! — 
Alas  I  it  was  too  late ;  the  frigate  reeled. 
Then  to  her  sad  fate  she  was  forced  to  yield. 
Sinking  through  the  dark  waters  eddying  crest, 
And  lost  for  ever  in  their  deep  and  lonely  breast. 
"  Gascoigne,"  said  Martin,  as  he  spoke  once  more, 
"  We  are  alone,  and  not  on  a  friendly  shore : — 
What  is  that  which  clings  to  yonder  spar? 
And  which  to  windward  lies  away  so  far  ? 
Nearer  to  us  I  see  'tis  being  quickly  borne  ; 
Is  it  a  shipmate  who  has  outlived  the  storm  ?  " 
"■  If  so  Martin,  to  him  I'll  strive  to  swim, — 
I  feel  to  leave  him  thus,  would  be  a  fearful  sin." 
"  We,"  said  Gascoigne,  "  hope  still  we  may  be  saved. 
How  can  we  then  leave  another  to  a  certain  grave ! " 
Out  on  his  noble  mission  Gascoigne  boldly  went, 
Feeling  he  was  by  heaven  spared  and  sent. 
How  bravely  he  battled  with  the  eddying  wave, 
To  save  another  from  a  lone  ocean  grave ! 
Soon  by  him  the  floating  spar  was  gained, 
Or  had  his  gallant  efforts  proved  in  vain. 
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A  cold  and  senseless  youthful  form  he  found, 
To  the  floating  spar  he  was  securely  bound  ; 
Quickly  the  binding  cords  he  soon  divides, 
And  back  to  Martin  bears  his  precious  prize. 
His  over-wrought  nature  could  endure  no  more, 
He  sinks  exhausted  when  the  struggle's  o'er! 

When  Gascoigne  revived,  the  sun  was  shining  high 
In  the  clear  blue,  and  now  lovely,  cloudless  sky. 
All  signs  of  a  storm,  now  had  all  passed  away, 
And  now  the  wide  ocean  looked  fair  and  gay  : — 
And  as  if  its  now  calm,  and  now  tranquil  breast 
Had  never  been  awaken  out  of  its  rest  I 
There  by  Gascoigne's  side  the  rescued  salior  lay — 
Then,  then  remembered  how  his  loved  Allan  Gray 
Had  found  a  lonely,  yet  peaceful  grave ! 
Beneath  those  bright  and  dancing  waves. 
He  rose,  and  kneeling  by  the  stranger's  side, 
With  gentle  fingers  the  youth's  hair  divides. 
A  moment  he  gazed  on  that  pallid  face ; — 
And  then  quickly  starting  from  his  place. 
Crying  wildly,  dear  Martin,  oh !  now  I  see 
My  long  lost  youthful  playmate,  Duncan  Leigh  ! 
At  that  instant,  and  with  a  deep  drawn  sigh, 
The  youth  unclosed  his  large  grey  eye: — 
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"  Where,  oh  !  where'am  I  ?  "  he  now  slowly  said, 
"  Are  all  my  loved  shipmates  mingled  with  the  dead  ? " 
"  Oh  !  Duncan,  and  have  you  too  forgotten  me  ? 
Has  Norman  Gascoigne  ne'er  been  thought  of  by 

thee? 
Have  all  the  dreams  of  our  happy  by-gone  day 
Already  faded  from  thy  thoughtless  brain  away  ? 
Oh  !  that  the  sad  past  I  might  again  recall, 
I  fear  'tis  now  too  late  ! — I  shudder  at  my  fall." 
"  Norman,  can  you  forgive  poor  Duncan  Leigh  ? 
A  poor  foolish  youth,  who  ran  away  to  sea." 
"  Forgive  thee,  Duncan,  oh!  that  I  can,  and  will. 
And  with  an  old  friend's  love,  cherish  thee  still, 
For  time  and  distance,  they  ne'er  could  part 
Thy  memory,  dear  Duncan,  from  my  fond  heart." 
He  answered  not,  the  gentle  pressure  of  his  hand 
His  old  playmate  could  very  plainly  understand. 
Slowly  now  once  more  his  eyes  he  calmly  closed. 
And  gently  sank  again  into  a  sweet  repose ! 
Alone !  yes  alone,  the  wild  ocean  all  around. 
With  only  its  wild,  hollow,  and  requiem  sound ; 
The  fierce  sun  is  high  in  the  cloudless  sky, 
Alone  !  on  the  deep  these  sad  wrecked  ones  lie ! 
Hopeless,  yet  still  hoping  help  might  be  near, 
Each  trembling  alike,  'twist  hope  and  fear ! — 
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And  each  shuddering  at  their  now  dire  state ; 
Being  still  so  uncertain  of  their  future  fate. 
Alas  !  how  changed  is  the  noble  Gascoigne  now, 
Suffering  having  marked  his  once  happy  brow. 
His  dark  eyes  now  with  a  fierce  lustre  burn, 
As  on  the  ocean  his  restless  glance  is  turned, — 
There  he  kneels,  by  his  loved  playmate's  side, 
And  from  his  pale  face  the  matted  hair  divides. 
Gascoigne  now  sinking  down  by  Duncan  Leigh, 
Was  plunged  by  exhaustion  in  a  deep  lethargy. 
"Rest  on,  dear  Gascoigne,  rest  on,  brave  boy. 
And  may  thy  now  tranquil  sleep  be  unalloy'd." 
Thus  murmured  the  still  watchful  Martin  Brend, 
As  he  leant  o'er  Gascoigne,  his  new  found  friend. 
Sleep  on,  brave  boy,  God  is  good,  and  quick  to  save, 
On  mountain,  lake,  or  the  wild  ocean's  wave. 
But  hark  !  what  is  the  hollow  sound  I  hear  ? — 
Can  it  be  the  breaking  surf  of  an  island  near  ? 
Oh !  yes,  in  the  distance,  but  a  few  miles  away. 
They  descried  a  coral  isle  with  its  lovely  bay  ! — 
All  alone,  and  unseen,  it  seemed  as  asleep, 
On  the  wide,  the  grand,  and  the  tranquil  deep. 
Slowly  towards  its  most  beauteous  shore  so  green, 
When  the  sun's  last  ray  of  golden  sheen 
Bathes  the  calm  breast  of  the  wide  Lagoon, 
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And  the  crescent  edge  of  the  soft  silvery  moon, 
O'er  the  lone  ocean's  waves  began  to  peep. 
And  then  o'er  that  surf-beaten  reef, 
The  lonely  castaways  were  safely  swept, 
And  on  that  calm  and  lovely  island  left. 
The  days,  weeks,  and  months,  passed  slowly  by, 
Would  a  distant  sail  that  they  could  descry ! 
Shuddering,  lest  they  should  never  more 
See  once  again  their  own  dear  native  shore ! — 
Anxiously  watching  the  wild  foaming  wave 
From  the  low  entrance  of  their  little  cave  ! 
Gascoigne,  how  the  bread-fruit  trees  at  thy  feet, 
Of  our  God's  loving  kindness  plainly  speak : — 
Placed  upon  this  far  and  distant  strand, 
A  gift  so  good,  from  the  Almighty's  hand ! 
And  does  the  kind  Creator's  mighty  voice 
Ever  bid  man  with  heart  and  soul  rejoice  ? 
Does  not  the  meanest  floweret  speak, 
E'en  though  withered  by  the  noon-tide  heat  ? — 
Do  not  the  seared  leaves  all  silently  say 
All  that  is  earthly  must  soon  fade  away  ? — 
Gascoigne,  I  have  sailed  o'er  the  northern  seas. 
Where  no  palm-tree  bends  to  the  balmy  breeze, — 
There  the  stinted  pine  lies  wither'd  and  dead. 
And  the  giant  ice-bergs  raise  their  snowy  heads  ! 
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When  young,  I  listened  to  the  old  oak  trees 
Rustling  their  dark  leaves  in  the  gentle  breeze, 
I  think  that  this  strange  wild  music  of  the  wind 
Is  both  calm  and  soothing  to  a  troubled  mind. 
To  me  'tis  like  a  voice  that  so  softly  speaks. 
Reminding  all  that  we  are  poor,  vain,  and  weak! 
That  old  age  comes  slowly,  but  still  creeping  on  ;- 
That  the  once  rosy  cheek  becomes  pale  and  wan  ;- 
Our  proud  forms  must  bend,  with  hand  and  face, 
Changed  and  haggard,  wrinkled  and  effaced ; 
Bleared  and  dim,  the  once  fine  piercing  eye, — 
With  tottering  steps,  and  with  long-drawn  sigh !  "- 
Thus  spake  the  good  and  thoughtful  Brend, 
While  sitting  one  evening  by  his  wearied  friend. 
In  the  distance,  once  again  they  descry 
A  white  sail  rising  beneath  the  sky  ; 
In  her  crimson  glories  now  is  she  dressed, 
The  smiling  west  with  her  own  azure  breast, 
On  the  lone  and  the  beauteous  tranquil  main. 
Reflecting  its  smiling  glories  back  again. 
A  signal  is  raised — round  about  she  veers, 
And  for  the  lone  island  the  ship  now  steers. 
Hailed  with  hearty  cheers,  and  saved  once  again, 
No  more  delusive  hopes  or  fancied  visions  vain 
But  dear  old  England's  white  cliffs  and  shore 
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The  poor  castaways  may  see  with  joy  once  more. 
When  the  time  came  for  them  to  land, 
Like  brothers  they  shook  each  other's  hand. 
As  Gascoigne  from  the  noble  Duncan  did  part, 
A  painful  pang  flew  through  his  fond  heart. 
Later  still,  the  kind  and  good  old  Martin  Brend 
Prepared  to  leave  his  long  and  loved  friend. 
"Gascoigne,  for  years  we  have  as  shipmates  roam'd. 
Shipwreck  and  danger  we  too  oft  have  known  ; 
Remember  in  time  of  trouble  there  is  One  above 
I  have  from  my  childhood  learnt  to  love. 
Place  thy  faith  in  Him  who  ever  is  at  thy  side, 
And  ever  bends  His  ear  to  hear  the  humblest  cry." 
As  Martin  sadly  and  slowly  turned  away. 
Not  a  parting  word  could  the  grieved  Gascoigne  say. 
The  once  proud  heart,  now  too  full  to  speak. 
With  rolling  tears  trickling  down  his  manly  cheek. 
Martin  died,  alas  !  not  on  his  loved  native  land, 
But  Africa's  dry  and  sun-scorched  strand. 
To  the  frozen  north  Gascoigne  sailed  once  more, 
And  there  he  perished  on  its  cold  and  icy  shore. 
Months  elapsed,  when  a  floating  mast  was  found 
In  a  lonely  and  distant  foreign  sound. 
With  the  frigates  name  in  a  half  burnt  state, 
Alas  !  too  truly  denoting  the  ship's  hapless  fate. 
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Years  have  now  rolled  on  and  passed  away 
Since  that  mournfully  sad  and  unhappy  day. 
'Midst  fire  and  water,  and  the  wild  ocean's  wave, 
"The  Last  of  the  Gascoignes"  found  an  untimely  grave. 


MUSINGS. 

Oh  !  give  me  but  a  quiet  nook, 
Where  I  can  read  my  much-loved  book. 
Sheltered  from  the  sun's  warm  ray, 
Midst  trees  and  flowers  in  the  noon  of  day, 
Listening  to  the  gentle  cooing  dove 
Murmuring  to  her  mate  her  love, 
And  to  the  singing  silvery  brook 
Winding  through  yon  shady  nook, 
Where  the  nightingales  love  to  dwell. 
And  the  lovely  varied  blossoms  tell 
Of  autumn's  fruits  and  summer  flowers. 
Ornaments  so  fit  for  woodland  bowers, 
With  the  soft  sighing  of  the  leaves, 
In  the  soft  and  gentle  summer  breeze. 


YOUTH'S    DREAM, 

THE  dreams  of  youth  but  quickly  fade 
Into  a  weary  world  of  care  ; 
The  golden  thoughts  have  caught  a  shade 
And  tarnish  by  this  subtle  air  ! 

The  joys,  the  friends,  for  evermore 

Have  lost  their  bright  and  glittering  hues, 

And  like  a  wild  and  arid  shore 

Unblest  by  heaven's  gentle  dews.  - 

The  fancied  glory  once  attained, 

In  poor  and  shattered  fragments  lie ; 

The  broken  heart,  the  weary  brain, 
Whispers  many  a  weary  sigh  ! 

The  youthful  dream  hath  lost  its  charm 

Beneath  this  cold  world's  treach'rous  glance  ; 

Its  hollow  smiles  have  lost  their  balm, 
The  silent  heart  has  ceased  to  dance  ! 


HARVEST. 

TTOW  I  love  to  see  the  golden  corn 

•^     Lie  basking  in  the  new-born  morn ; 
The  reapers  bending  to  their  toil ; 
The  sun  their  efforts  cannot  foil. 
The  golden  sheaves,  in  yellow  bundles  bound, 
Soon  dots  the  fields  within  their  little  mound ; 
The  gleaners  gather  up  each  scatter'd  grain, — 
They  find  their  trouble  not  in  vain  ; — 
Perchance  some  child  entwines  a  wreath 
Of  those  fair  flowers  that  grew  beneath 
The  corn  so  tall,  and  dancing  poppies  bright, 
Which  look  so  gay  and  gaudy  in  the  light ! 


THE  JADIS  AND  AUJOURD  HUI  OF  A 
FASHIONIST. 


AT  sweet  eighteen,  Miss  Julia  is  thought  to  be 
From  the  finishing  school  of  Miss  Trimmer 
set  free. 
Beautiful  and  accomplished  in  foreign  airs  and  graces, 
Promenades,  rides  and  drives,  in  all  the  fashionable 

places. 
"  To  day,    oh !    happy    day !    I    dine    at    charming 

Lady  C's, 
To  morrow  night,  a  brilliant  ball  at  lovely  Lady  B's. 
Dancing  is  my  delight,  and  I  love  music  from  my 

soul, 
Never  so  happy  as  when  on  the  light  fantastic  toe. 
With  '  la  politesse'  I  always  make  a  point  to  hide 
From  insolent  cockscombs  with  their  horrid  gibes — 
They  say  I  paint  my  face  and  colour  too  my  eyes, 

N 
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The    error   is    soon    found    out  to  their  very  great 

surprise. 
But  now  they  think  me  handsome,  indeed  a  perfect 

belle, 
Nothing  would  surprise  them,  if  did  not  marry  well  I 
As    a   fashionist,    of    course,     I've    already    learnt 

to  fib- 
Orders  given  to  say  '  not  at  home,'  when  really  only 

hid. 
I  only  shew  my  good  sense  and  aristocratic  breeding 
To    my   vulgar   country   cousins,    when    I'm   thus 

deceiving. 
A  monster  chignon  and  small  plate  I  invariably  wear, 
When  the  fashion  changes  of  course  I  dye  my  hair. 
I  really  think  if  pea  green  was  the  fashion  and  the 

vogue, 
I  would  carry  out  this  silly  taste,  and  dress  quite 

'  a  la  mode.' 
When   I  condescend  to  walk  my  robe  quite  trails 

along  the  ground. 
And  when  perchance  'tis  trod  upon,  I  feel  and  know 

I  frown ! 
Alas! — as  I'm  no  longer  young,  I  rouge,  and  paint, 

and  dye. 
Keep  twisting  too  and  rolling  my  bella-donna  eyes  ! 
At  home,  I  spend  my  time  in  really  useless  nothing,. 
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Or    perchance    I    may   be    seen    for   a    new    novel 

wishing ! 
And  if  any  body   asked  me  to  make  a  pudding  or 

a  pie — 
I  feel  I  should  drop  on  the  spot : — really  I  should 

die! 


N   2 


THE    HAREBELL, 

"W'OU  see  us  in  your  country  walks, 

Perched  on  tall  and  slender  stalks ; 
From  our  tiny  bells  we  fling, 
Music  such  as  fairies  sing! — 
And  our  little  cups  of  blue, 
Are  admired  by  not  a  few. 
We  are  children  of  the  sun. 
Born  when  summer's  course  is  run. 
Yes,  we  Harebells  are  the  pride 
Of  the  sunny  green  bank^side_: 
The  fairest  of  the  autumn  flowers, 
So  full  of  beauty  in  the  woodland  bowers 


LINES  ON  THE   ALARMING    ILLNESS  OF  HIS 
ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 


''T'lS  our  whole  nation's  heart  that  asks 
X      A  boon  at  Thine  Almighty  hands ; 
Great  God,  bow  down,  thine  ear  incline, 
To  heartfelt  prayer  from  many  lands  ! 

'Tis  our  loved  Prince's  life  we  crave, 
The  sunshine  of  our  widow'd  Queen  ; 

Oh !  Thou  wilt  grant  our  tears  and  prayers. 
If  for  our  good  by  Thee  'tis  seen.    ■ 

Thus  upwards  went  a  nation's  cry 

Through  winter's  long  and  weary  night ; 

That  if  mid  darkness  sorrow  came, 

Joy  would  come  with  the  morning  light. 
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Ah  !  thro'  the  whole  wide  earth  that  wail 
O'er  the  blue  deep  did  rise  and  swell ; 

Rank  and  sects  they  were  forgotten, 
God's  faith  in  each  alone  could  dwell ! 

From  the  gorgeous  east  there  came 
Prayers  from  many  a  heathen  shrine ; 

And  the  Parsee  of  his  sun  god 

Prayed  that  life  might  o'er  him  shine  ! 

As  the  sun  mid  dews  of  morning, 

Rose  the  crowned  monarch  of  the  day  ; — 

Health  rose,  as  his  fire  god  beaming 
When  the  night  of  sickness  passed  away. 

From  Canada's  cold  pine  crowned  land, 
And  far  Australia's  golden  shore, 

Came  many  a  prayer  from  honest  souls, 
God  would  our  prince  again  restore. 

And  God  knew  the  sad  world's  longing 
His  great  destroying  angel  staid ; 

That  night  upon  his  fevered  brow, 

Christ's  unseen  healing  hands  were  laid. 
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And  ended  then  those  hours  of  anguish 
For  the  close  which  seemed  so  near ; 

Now  to  her  who  patient  waited 

Dawns  the  hope  that  knows  no  fear! 

'Twas  given  to  her  a  father's  death 
To  soothe  with  ever  gentle  hand ; 

And  now  she  guards  a  brother's  couch 
Who  hover'd  o'er  death's  ebon  land. 

Our  future  Queen,  the  Sea  King's  child, 
Ne'er  shone  so  lovely  on  our  shore, 

As  when  by  trial  and  grief  oppressed, 
She  bravely  thus  her  sorrow  bore. 

Wife  and  mother,  thy  devotion. 

Oh  !  long  thy  tender  care  will  prove  ; 

And  that  sad  and  weary  watching, 
Still  bind  thee  stronger  to  our  love. 

Thine  own  true  and  noble  nature. 

Become  thee  more  than  princely  crown  ; 

'Tis  a  jewel  that  gleams  the  fairest, 
When  fortune  on  thy  halls  doth  frown. 
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Up  loyal  hearts,  brave  English  men, 

Whose  honest  truth  and  trust  ne'er  fails, 

And  mingle  with  your  Christmas  toast, 
God  bless  old  England's  Prince  of  Wales! 


STANZAS   ON   THE  OCEAN. 

OCEAN  !  would  that  I  might  dwell 
Upon  thy  sparkling  breast ; 
On  thy  blue  depths  I  love  so  well, 

That  I  might  find  a  rest ! 
I  feel  that  dry  and  dusty  land 
Was  never  framed  for  me ; 
For  I  would  leave  my  native  land 
To  course  upon  the  sea ! 

A  race  with  some  wild  snowy  gull 

Upon  the  mighty  deep  ; 
The  white  foam  falling  from  the  hull, 

As  a  midnight  watch  to  keep ! 
For  I  feel  the  wild  and  eddying  tide, 

The  fathomless  and  the  free  ; 
The  noble  ocean  pure  and  wide. 

That  they  were  formed  for  me  ! 
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The  moon  is  on  the  waters  bright, 

The  sail  beats  on  the  mast, 
Just  ruffled  by  the  winds  so  light, 

That  softly  whisper  past. 
Rocked  to  sleep  by  the  gentle  waves. 

That  ripple  round  her  bow  ; 
Like  a  swan  she  sits  upon  the  deep. 

And  all  is  well  below ! 

Softly  o'er  the  ocean's  shore 

There  comes  a  phantom  train, 
With  many  a  fairy  dancing  gleam. 

Over  the  midnight  main. 
I  scarce  can  think  the  smiling  deep 

Can  wear  so  fair  a  phase ; 
Far  down  a  watch  it  safely  keeps, 

On  the  sailor's  lonely  grave. 


THE    SEAMAN'S    GRAVE. 

HOW  little  we  dream  of  the  seaman's  grave, 
Where  lowly  he  lies  'neath  the  treacherous 
wave, 
Engulphed  far  down  in  the  cold  ocean's  breast, 
Sleeping  the  sleep  of  the  weary  at  rest. 
The  sea  in  fond  sport  with  her  treasures  rare, 
Encircles  unseen  his  brine  matted  hair, 
And  pillows  in  peace  his  lowly  laid  head. 
Deeming  corals  his  due  for  an  ocean  bed. 
No  tablet  records  the  deeds  he  has  won. 
No  marble  makes  note  of  what  he  has  done. 
Unknown  he  has  died — unknown  he  must  be, 
Till  the  trumpet  awakens  the  dead  from  the  sea. 


THE    FALL    OF    CHIVALRY. 

AH  !  They  are  gone,  and  never  more 
Can  the  brave  knight  go  forth  to  war- 
No  more  shall  Love  and  Beauty's  smile, 
The  wand'ring  troubadour  beguile  ! 
The  helmet  hangs  upon  the  wall — 
The  lance  is  rusted  in  the  hall ; 
All,  save  the  glory  and  the  name, 
Have  perished  like  a  dying  flame  ! 
They  sleep  like  those  brave  ones  of  old. 
Who  lie  'neath  tombs  so  hard  and  cold, — 
Their  bones  have  mouldered  into  dust, 
Their  souls  have  met  the  Lord,  I  trust. 
The  arms  that  fought  in  many  a  fray. 
And  noble  forms  that  led  the  way, 
Are  sleeping  in  some  ancient  aisle. 
Or  'neath  some  old  and  ruined  pile 
Now  mingling  with  the  weeds  and  grass, 
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'Midst  tombs  defaced,  are  seen,  alas ! 
The  hands  which  point  the  lonely  grave, 
Scarce  cares  the  monuments  to  save. 
The  feudal  baron's  haughty  crest 
Is  vanquished  by  the  conqueror's  rest! — 
How  fallen  are  the  noble  halls, 
With  ivy  clinging  round  their  walls  ! — 
The  fern  and  harebell  growing  there 
'Midst  sweet  wall-flowers  that  scent  the  air, 
Standing  so  lone  on  a  gentle  slope. 
With  shattered  tower  and  empty  moat, — ■ 
And  all  laid  bare  to  midnight  sky. 
The  ruined  walls  now  silent  lie  ; 
Nor  pike,  nor  spear,  can  there  be  seen 
Glist'ning  in  the  moon's  pale  beam  ! 
The  mouldering  escutcheon  o'er  its  gate, 
Mocking  the  castle's  now  fallen  state. 
The  minstrel's  song  is  heard  no  more. 
That  strain  hath  died  for  evermore  ; 
The  songs  alike  of  peace  and  war 
Bear  not  the  spirit,  as  of  yore 
Stirred  up  within  the  warrior's  breast. 
Undying  deeds,  which  clust'ring  rest 
Around  the  proudest  names  we  prize. 
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The  glory  now  which  o'er  them  lies 

Has  often  roused  the  rhymers'  art, 

And  bound  it  to  the  nation's  heart. 

Oh  !  Chivalry  !  thy  power  no  more 

Is  seen  in  wild  and  border  war, 

When  in  a  feat  of  reckless  fight, 

Brought  sorrow  on  some  fearless  knight ! 

Yes,  thou  art  fled, — thy  dreams  are  past, 

And  like  a  broken  bowl,  alas, 

Fragments  which  show,  though  once  entire, 

The  pride  to  which  thou  didst  aspire. 

The  broken  pieces  show  the  frame 

That  made  thy  pride  and  worked  thy  fame. 

Yet  from  thine  ashes,  like  a  phoenix  rise  ! 

And  soar  o'er  fames'  triumphant  sky. 

A  purer  and  a  far  more  gentle  time, 

A  goodly  gift  from  a  kind  hand  Divine  ! 

Though  we  may  sigh  o'er  its  ruined  fame, 

And  a  sorrowing  voice  aloud  proclaim, 

Thy  death  must  be,  alas  !  for  ever  more. 

And  thy  reign  a  forgotten  dream  of  yore  ! 


LINES  ON  READING  A  PASSAGE  IN 
PERCIVAL  KEENE. 

BEHOLD  !  her  native  shore  she  leaves, 
Her  pennon  fluttering  in  the  breeze  ; 
In  all  the  pomp  of  fair  array, 
The  frigate  speeds  upon  her  w^ay ! 
The  cable  coiled,  the  anchor  heaved. 
She  roves  the  mistress  of  the  seas. 
The  harbour  mouth  is  out  of  sight, 
Yet  like  some  venturous  errant  knight, 
On  some  adventure  deep  intent,  '' 

Onward  the  gallant  frigate  w^ent. 
She  spurns  the  billovi^s'  snowy  crest, 
And  skims  across  the  ocean's  breast ! 
And  as  the  frigate  speeds  along 
All  blithely  rings  the  sailor's  song. 
Borne  sweetly  on  the  summer  breeze^ 
O'er  the  sun-lit  and  rippling  seas ! 
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A  week  has  passed,  and  midst  the  gale, 

With  shattered  mast  and  riven  sail, 

The  once  proud  frigate  lies  upon  the  deep. 

O'er  her  the  angry  billows  sweep. 

Fear  alas  !  now  sits  on  every  face, 

As  they  gaze  on  the  watery  waste. 

Well  may  they  quail  in  this  sinking  ship, 

With  trembling  heart  and  quivering  lip. 

Every  hour  they  expect  to  be. 

Struggling  amidst  the  raging  sea  ! 

Are  there  no  sails,  no  shore  in  sight 

To  raise  a  hope,  however  slight  ? 

The  Captain's  look  but  speaks  the  state 

Of  the  frigate's  crew,  and  their  hapless  fate  ! 


THE  MOSQUE,  RISING  ON  THE  SITE  OF 
THE    TEMPLE. 

HIGH  on  the  spot  where  once  the  Temple  rose, 
Still  glancing  down  where  pebbly  Kedron  flows, 
Frowns  the  tall  Mosque,  with  its  haughty  dome, 
O'er  looks  the  spot  where  now  with  wail  and  moan, 
The  outcast  Jews,  with  sad  and  mournful  state, 
Deplore  their  glorious  temple's  fallen  fate  ! 
Fled  thou  bright  pearl,  and  shattered  now, 
The  gem  that  crowned  Moriah's  brow. 
On  that  site  once  given  by  a  hand  Divine 
The  heathen  Turk,  the  lowly  Christians  find  ! 
Great  was  thy  fall  when  reddening  all  the  sky, 
Thy  burning  walls  met  the  great  Roman  eye  : 
In  vain  they  strove  to  save  thy  glorious  fane. 
And  now  a  type  of  wrath,  alas  !  thy  name  ! 
Thou  hast  sunk  down  to  ashes,  and  to  rust ; 
And  now  upon  thy  glorious  honoured  dust 

o 
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Rises  the  haughty  Omar's  noble  fane. 
And  spring  up  all  thy  glories  claim ! 
Thy  prototype  most  proudly  rises  now, 
Grand  in  its  fast  decay  o'er  Judah's  brow. 
Like  thee  its  minarets  and  lofty  towers, 
All  still  rise,  as  when  amidst  thy  power 
Thou  stoodst  the  mystic  type  of  future  bliss. 
Of  higher  joys  and  purer  happiness. 
Yet  still  doth  the  alien  Mosque  arise. 
Pointing  her  white  dome  towards  the  skies  ; 
Its  pinnacles  are  uprising  as  thine  before 
Rose  up  in  far  mightier  grandeur  of  yore. 
Christ  o'er  the  powers  of  evil  did  prevail. 
And  Satan  from  thee  he  turned  to  fail ; 
On  some  lone  mountain's  high  and  craggy  brow. 
Far  in  the  wilderness,  and  e'en  forgotten  now. 
Ah  I  alien  Mosque,  who  in  thine  exalted  state. 
Uprises  on  the  now  more  sadly  fallen  great  ! 


AN  INCIDENT  ON  BOARD  THE  "LONDON." 

o 

When  this  unfortunate  ship  was  lost,  the  Captain 
implored  one  of  the  Midshipmen,  then  on  his  first 
voyage,  to  spring  into  the  boat ;  being  overcome 
with  terror,  his  only  reply  was  "  I  cannot  do  so,  I 
must  stay  and  die  with  you  !  "    (nth  January,  1866.) 

o 

I 

MID  dying  and  the  dead,  he  stood, 
Nor  cared  one  step  to  move ; 
Though  life  is  sweet,  a  death  he'll  meet, 
That  he  his  love  may  prove. 

With  death-pale  cheek  and  quivering  lip, 

He  hears  his  Captain's  cry — 
"  Save  boy  thy  life  !  in  ocean's  strife 

Thou  art  too  young  to  die  !  " 

"  No  !  No  !  "  he  cried,  with  tearful  eye 

"  My  life  I  dare  not  save  ; 
Alone  with  thee,  deep  down  in  sea, 

I'll  face  a  sailor's  grave!  " 


DEW-DROPS. 

AH  !  crystal  drops  that  quivering  hang 
^      Upon  our  humid  country  trees, 
Glisten  and  sparkle  ere  ye  fall 

On  the  dank  and  fallen  leaves. 
Alas !  I  know  full  well  ye  are 

Each  an  angel's  glittering  tear: 
Shed  for  the  long  lost  floweret, 

And  now  alas  !  the  dying  year. 
The  flowers  are  gone !  the  leaves  decayed  ; 

They  scent  the  summer  gale  no  more. 
Their  strong  bare  arms  the  tall  trees  wave, 

High  o'er  the  rustic  cottage  door. 
Oh  !  for  a  fair  and  merry  sprino- 

With  the  high  heavens  bright  and  blue. 
The  lambkins  skipping  o'er  the  sward, 

And  nature  bursting  forth  anew ! 


PERSEPOLIS. 

PERSEPOLIS  !  how  great  thy  name  ! 
The  monument  of  Man  so  vain, 
The  dwelHng  place  of  Darius'  seed 
Abandoned  to  the  lonely  weed  ! 
Thy  marble  steps  now  mouldering  lie, 
Thy  temples  laid  bare  to  the  sky ! 
In  them  the  deadly  adders  rest, 
The  storks  and  bitterns  form  their  nest ! 
The  cot,  the  palace,  sunk  alike 
In  sad  oblivion's  endless  night. 
Each  seems  with  warning  voice  to  cry, 
Unto  the  stranger  passing  by — 
"  Stranger  in  this  my  fallen  state. 
Read  here  in  me  a  kingdom's  fate  !  " 


SEPTEMBER  ist,  1868. 


SEPTEMBER'S  the  month  when  death  so  fell, 
O'er  timid  coveys  casts  a  deadly  spell ! 
When  the  smiling  day  has  scarce  begun, 
The  sportsman  speeds  on  with  his  fatal  gun, 
With  eager  nose  and  waving  tail. 
Dear  old  Sancho  does  scent  the  gale. 
He  stops  and  points,  then  draws  again  ! 
Perchance  he  sees  the  frighted  twain 
Surrounded  by  their  infant  train. 
And  crouching  'neath  some  turnip  shade, 
Or  dusting  in  some  furrowed  glade. 
Now  wild  with  dire  alarm  they  spring, 
And  swiftly  fly  with  trembling  wing ; 
Too  late,  alas  !  one  hapless  parent  flies, 
A  shot !  a  flutter  !  she  falls  and  dies. 


YOUTH  AND  AGE. 

OH  !  youth, — oh  !  love, — oh !  fancied  dream, 
Your  airy  garlands  weave  ; 
How  bright  the  golden  sunny  beams 

A  human  heart  receives  ! 
Oh  !  world,  oh  !  power — ambition's  goal ! 

Thou  art  as  crumbling  dust. 
Too  bright,  too  fair,  thy  visions  fall, 

For  hearts  e'er  to  distrust. 
Oh  !  glory,  wisdom,  truth's  fond  dreams, 

Thy  pure  unsullied  ray, 
Thy  noble  trust  and  deathless  beams 

Can  never  know  decay ! 
It  is  the  thought  that  burns  within 

Bright  by  its  own  ideal  worth  ; 
So  richly  pure,  so  grand  undimmed, 

Thus  guarded  by  itself! 
Oh  !  trust,  oh  !  peace,  the  joy  thoii  art, 

To  many  but  a  name  ! 
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Oh  !  happy  is  that  human  heart, 

That  such  a  state  hath  gained. 
Oh  !  faith  and  hope, — eternity. 

Whose  shade  shall  ever  keep, 
Beside  the  path,  traced  out  for  thee 

To  guide  thy  wandering  feet. 
Oh  !  life,  oh  !  death,  and  fleeting  time  ! 

Dread  part  of  human  fate. 
How  cold  a  refting  touch  of  thine 

Whate'er  our  mortal  state. 
It  is  the  thought  that  burns  within, 

Cooled  by  ages  of  gathered  snow  ; 
Our  thoughts  tho'  e'en  their  fires  are  dimmed, 

Still  warm  where'er  they  go  ! 


NOTES. 


NOTE  TO  "MARTYR'S  MEMORIAL,"  p.  20. 
a  "  The  mournful  records  of  the  dead  arise  ; — " 
The  curious  and  melancholy  return  of  the  disbursements  made  at 
the  burning  of  the  Oxford  Martyrs   may  be  interesting  to  the  reader, 
they  are  as  follows : — 


£ 


s. 

12 

3 


I 

3 
o 

2 

6 

3 
o 

I 


For  three  loads  of  wood  to  burn  Ridley  and  Latimer 
Item,  one  load  of  fir-fagots 
For  carriage  of  the  four  loads     ... 
Item,  a  post 
Item,  two  chains   ... 
Item,  two  staples  ... 
Item  four  labourers 

The  charges  for  burning  Archbishop  Cranmer,  were  : — 
For  an  hundred  of  wood  fagots  ...         ...         ...         ...     o 

For  an  hundred-and-half  of  fir-fagots 034 

For  the  carriage  of  them ...         ...         ...         ...         ...008 

For  two  labourers  ...         ...         ...014 

Considerable  difficulty  was  experienced  by  the  bailiffs  in  obtaining 
payment  of  all  expenses,  which  amounted  in  all  to  £6^  los.  2d. 
The  authorities  of  those  days  being  more  zealous  to  burn  these  three 
good  men,  than  to  honestly  pay  their  own  just  debts. 

NOTE  TO  "  ST.  MARY  THE  VIRGIN,"  p.  23. 

a  "  Our  much  loved  primate  was  hurried  from  thy  gate," 

The  year  of  Archbishop  Cranmer's  Martyrdom,  Cardinal  Pole  was 

Chancellor  of  the  University,  and  Dr.  William  Tressham  of  Christ 

Church,  the  Vice-Chancellor;   Henry  Wotton,  of  the  same   college, 

and  Thomas  Davye  or  Davys  of  New  College,  were,  according  to 
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Anthony  &  Wood,  the  Proctors,  elected  on  the  15th  April,  1556. 
Cranmer  after  having  been  seized  and  conveyed  from  the  Tower,  to 
Windsor,  was  finally  lodged  in  the  common  gaol,  at  Oxford,  which 
was  over  the  Northern  Gate  of  the  City,  and  is  now  destroyed.  His 
enemies  finding  while  there,  he  remained  firm  to  his  creed,  removed 
him  to  the  Dean's  lodgings,  at  Christ  Church,  where  he  was  received 
and  treated  with  every  mark  of  respect.  While  there,  those  around 
him  drew  from  him  his  noted  recantation.  Soon  after  he  was 
brought  and  placed  by  his  successful  enemies  on  a  platform  in 
St.  Mary's  Church,  in  front  of  the  pulpit  in  the  nave,  to  read  his 
recantation.  On  this  spot  Cranmer  made  his  memorable  refusal  to 
join  the  Romish  Church.  A  cry  from  the  assembled  monks  and 
priests  for  vengeance  was  raised,  and  he  was  dragged  from  the 
church  at  once  to  the  town  ditch,  now  Broad  street,  (the  previous 
year,  the  scene  of  the  martyrdom  of  Ridley  and  Latimer)  and  burnt. 
When  brought  to  the  stake,  he  took  leave  of  some  of  his  friends 
standing  by;  and  seeing  William  Ely,  of  Brasenose  College, 
amongst  them  (he  having,  I  believe,  disputed  with  him  on  doctrinal 
points  during  his  imprisonment),  when  he  went  to  shake  him  by  the 
hand,  Ely  however  drawing  back  said  "  it  was  not  lawful  to  salute 
heretics,  especially  such  who  had  falsely  returned  to  opinions  he 
had  foresworn."  Under  the  pavement  in  front  of  Balliol  College,  a 
quantity  of  wood  ashes  were  discovered  opposite  the  old  Gateway 
pulled  down  in  1868. 

NOTE  TO  "MAGDALEN  COLLEGE,"  p.  24. 
*  "  Grotesque  figures  with  twining  ivy  crown'd. 
The  grotesque  figures  or  hieroglyphics,  surrounding  the  interior 
of  the  quadrangle,  are  defended  in  a  curious  Latin  account  in 
manuscript,  and  entitled  ^dipus  Magdalensis,  written  by  W.  Reeks, 
a  fellow  of  the  College,  at  the  request  of  Dr.  Henry  Clark,  or  Clarke, 
the  President  from  1672  to  1687,  to  prove  their  emble- 
matical  meaning ;      commencing   with  the  south    western     corner, 
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beneath  the  windows  of  the  old  Presidents'  Lodgings,  we  have 
effigies  of  the  Lion, — Courage  and  Vigilance  ;  the  Pelican, — 
Parental  tenderness  and  affection,  to  express  the  character  of  a  good 
head  of  a  College.  Under  the  windows  of  the  Library  are  those  of 
Schoolmaster,  Lawyer,  Physician,  and  Divine,  representing  the 
duties  of  the  Student,  and  that  by  learning  alone  in  general  he  can 
climb  to  any  of  the  learned  professions.  While  the  figure  in 
the  corner  in  Cap  and  Bells,  hint  that  otherwise  they  will  turn  out 
fools  in  the  end.  On  the  North  Side  is  the  history  of  David's  con- 
quest over  the  Lion  and  Goliath,  as  typical  of  our  being  discouraged 
by  difficulties.  The  Hippopotamus  bearing  on  its  back  its  young,  to 
portray  the  character  of  a  careful  Tutor  or  Fellow  of  College.  Then 
comes  the  figure  of  Temperance  as  a  necessary  virtue  to  a  Collegiate 
life.  The  figures  following  the  preceding  are  Gluttony  and  Drunk- 
eness,  and  the  remaining  Virtue's  contrary  Vices  in  the  following 
order, — the  Lucanthropes,  Hyena,  Panther  and  Griffin,  typical  of 
violence,  fraud,  treachery,  and  covetousness  ;  next  Anger;  then 
those  of  the  Dragon,  Dog,  and  Deer,  as  the  types  of  flattery, 
envy,  and  fear;  the  last  three  figures  being  respectively  the 
Mantichora,  the  Boxers,  and  the  Lamia,  representing  pride,  conten- 
tion, and  lust, 

NOTE  TO  "CHRIST  CHURCH,"  p.  27. 
a  The  late  Right  Hon.  Sir  Charles  Bagot,  G.C.B. 
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